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Pe NCU ET aa ro re nn ie a i rn 


I am grateful that some people seem to 
acquire patience as they get older. It 
was almost two years ago that Helen Stark 
and I discussed what has become an almost 
desperate need to do an issue on aging. 
As Helen pointed out, the problems faced 
daily by the older people among us are 
ignored as frequently and as rapidly as 
they present themselves. Well, Helen, 
after two years, we are finally talking 
about the most current of the topics that 
you have raised. 


As we prepared this issue of Exponent 
II, it quickly became apparent that there 
is a long list of "should be's" that 
needed to be identified and addressed. 
There "should be" a formalized network of 


Sallie Wharton Latimer 





Helen Candland’Stark presented the 


following essay as part of a panel, "The 
Joys and Opportunities of Later Life," at 
the BYU Women's Week held in February 
1982. : 


Terrors 
Before we look at the challenges and 
rewards of aging, perhaps we should look 
at some of the ever-present.and very real 
terrors of aging. 


First on my tist, which is not ne- 
cessarily in order of importance, might 
be the fall-out from our own mismanage- 
ment: poor diet, over-medication, lack 
of exercise, sleep deprivation, poor 
techniques for dealing with stress. 
There are ways to abuse our bodies besides 
the usually mentioned coffee, tobacco, 
and liquor. 


Next is the impact of the environment, 
be it Love Canal or city smog. And there 
is that intimate, very personal environ- 
ment that has been programmed into our 
DNA. Some of us may become victims of 
bad genes. 


Also, old age seems to make us particu- 
larly prone to accident, the irrational 
and random throw of the dice: broken 
hip, blindness, a slip of the surgeon's 
knife, cancer, stroke, heart attack, 
shingles--life's dirty tricks. 





Questions To Ask Yourself 
and To Discuss with Others 


What worries you most about the years 
ahead? 

What reassures you? 

Who would you like to speak at your 
funeral? 

How do you feel about having an open 
casket? About cremation? 

What would you like to have remem- 


bered about you? 

As you look back over your life, 
has brought you the most pain? 
most satisfaction? 

Do you consider that your life has 


been worth living? Explain. 

How do you feel about a living will? 
What lessons do you feel that you 
still have to learn? What have you 
already learned? 

Which support groups for the elderly 
have failed you? Which ones have 
met your needs? 
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Enduring to the End—Together 


caring people within our culture to sup- 
port and aid those of us who can, for 
reasons of age, no longer be independent. 
There "should be" formalized ways that 
our young people can be enriched by asso- 
ciations with our older citizens. There 
"should be" a formalizea network of sup- 
port for those who are terminally ill and 
who want to die with dignity. There 
"should be" alternatives to spending what 
could be our richest years of service in 
nursing homes where we are merely main- 
tained and left to wither. And the list 
expands, exponentially. 


But how do any of us change these 
"should be's" into “are's," and whose 
responsibility is it to make those changes 
anyway? Does the responsibility rest 
with Church programs, with government 
and private institutions, with us as 
individuals? Who can and will make the 
difference? 


In*her essay, Helen points those of us 
who read Exponent II in some possible 
directions. And maybe that's the best 
Place to start. Over the years, together, 


we have talked about the need for new or 
different approaches to shared life ex- 
periences, experiences that we have shared 
because we are Mormon, because we are 
women, because we are children of our 
Heavenly Father. Some of our discussions 
seem to have made a difference; some 
individual and group attitudes have 
changed, and some action has been taken. 
Let's see what together we can come up 
with that will improve the quality of 
lives for our older members, something 
that will fulfill our need to support and 
serve one another as well. 


In this issue, we include some of 
your thoughts and ideas on the subject of 
aging, as well as resources that you 
might tap. We hope that others of you 
will find food for thought plus fuel for 
action. The challenges and problems of 
aging are as insistent as aging itself 
they must be endured until they are over. 
Won't they be a lot easier to face if we 
find ways of facing them together? 


Sue Paxman 


Lexington, Massachusetts 





Aging —The Challenges and Rewards 


I wrote a poem once called: 
The Two-edge Scythe 


Is death kinder when it 
swoops down, 
guts 
“wrenches out the light? 
Or when it is delivered subtly 
in small bleak bundles 
stamped with Medicare and 
sealed with a 15% discount for Senior 
Citizens 
And in a wide assortment of little deatho: 
no more salt 
no more stgar 
a plastic hip socket 
an eroded driver's license 
wavering memory 
crystal goblets that gather dust? 
It is a moot question-- 
not mine to answer. 


Something or somebody else 
mulls the options. 


Given one or many of these physical 
disasters, we turn desperately to the 
medical profession. Ashley Montague in 
his book on aging, Growing Young, claims 
that 40% of doctor office time is devoted 
to the elderly, 30% of hospital time. He 
estimates that by the next century one 
out of every five people in the United 
States will be sixty-five or older. 
Because physicians are generally geared 
toward curing people, older patients 
frustrate and harass them. As a result, 
many older patients feel swept under the 
rug, abandoned, and rejected, making them 
more likely to fulfill the doctors' ex- 
pectations of behaving sullenly and can- 
tankerously. 


Additionally, the role of the older 
person in families is not inevitably 
benign. In multi-generation households, 
grandma must learn a new and usually 
subservient role. She may find herself 
treated as domestic help and babysitter 
or as a not-quite-bright dependent. In 
our time, with mobile families and small 
houses, the cultural ideal of taking care 
of one's own does not always materialize, 
and adult retirement communities are both 
expensive and hard to find. 


And then, finally, there is the atti- 
tude of the Church community. This last 
Christmas the Beehive girls in our ward 
made a spectacular commitment to the 
elderly. Delivered secretly to each door 
was a little Norfolk pine, to be followed 
during the twelve days before Christmas 
with tiny symbolic tree ornaments--the 


shepherd's crook, a wreath, an angel. At 
the end came caroling and a basket of 
fruit. It was an outstanding project, 
and we were gratefully impressed. But, I 


also felt guilt at feeling somewhat let 
down, as though I were merely a barn- 
board shelf on which to display the boun- 
ties of the young women's generosity. I 
would have enjoyed some one-to-one 
sharing. 


I realize that acceptance or non-accep- 
tance in the Church or community could 
simply be matters of ego-gratification 
that one should learn to live above, but 
certainly all such problems exacerbate 
every woe. 


Challenges 


Still, one of the serendipities of old 
age a5 old age itself. That we are here 
at all is age antl 
Bh.2}4, is due per y ‘enews ge and partly 
to the fact that we must have done 
something right in using our biological 
resources. 


Now, how to find any comfort in these 
added years. Some experts affirm that 
education is the key; continuing one's 
education provides a stimulating environ- 
ment. It has been said that depression is 
the ultimate solution for those who are 
conditioned to be passive. That is a 
very scary statement. I have heard of a 
woman whose environment was so meager 
that her only contacts were a few ants. 
She became an expert on ants. 


We can't sit back and expect stimula- 
tion to be served up to us. Sometimes 
each of us must stir up the waters a bit. 


And, in defense of continuing educa- 
tion, I want to plead with our young 
women not to close doors to their minds. 
I have observed twin dangers for college 
students: the mere paycheck orientation 
to classes, and pre-mature marriage. For 
support, I commend Carol Lynn Pearson's 
poem, "Nest Building." She writes, in 
part: 


Mud is not bad for nest building 
Mud and sticks 

and a fallen feather or two will do 
And require no reaching. 


But-- 

If I may have the unbounded skies 

for my study, 

Clouds, cities, rivers for my rooms-~- 
If I may search the centuries 

for melody and meaning 

What a nest I could build! 


And to my peers, may I advocate the 
ability to say, "No." There are many 
people and institutions who would struc- 
ture our lives according to their own 
vested interests; yet, the urgent business 
for anyone with a spark of creativity is 
to face these questions: What have I 
done thus far with the original endowments 
given me? What resources, especially 
spiritual, are available to me in the 
journey ahead? Geared as we are to 
compliance, submission, and pleasing 
others, the answers may entail a paradigm 
shift. 


I believe that most older people each 
have a child within them, a child who has 
never been given scope. This is the 





shadow-self, the unlived life. Circum- 
stances, or our own biases, may have 
fostered the development of thinking at 
the expense of feeling or doing at the 
expense of intuition. Releasing this 
child will not be easy. I made a small 
beginning when I wrote an article for 
Exponent II entitled "The Good Woman 
Syndrome, or When Is Enough Enough." 
(Vol. III, No. 2, 1976, and Vol. X, No. 
4, 1984) Writing this article encouraged 
in me a tentative revolt against too much 
doing, especially against the 

cultural mandate of continuous canning 
and freezing. Not only are we always 
eating old stuff, but as a long-time 
Martha, I wanted to lean a little toward 
Mary. 


Soul-making chores require continual 
input. Nature, music, literature--all of 
Matthew Arnold's "The best that has been 
felt and thought in the world." < ap 
"How sad for man if full of care,/ He has 
no time to stand and stare." 


In addition, now is my time to tie up 
loose ends--certainly mundane ones like 
sorting out household clutter to dump or 
to give away, as well as examining wills 
and completing family histories. 


Finally, I have obligations in my 
personal relationships. I remember with 
great pain going back into my mother's 
hospital room after a hasty trip home to 
check on the family. In that interval, 
my mother's condition had worsened. She 
said, "Oh, Helen, do I have to go?" 
Without answering, I walked out of the 
room. That was fifty years ago. I hope 
that she understands and forgives. Today, 
I do not want to leave dear ones unaware 
of my love. I have many thank-you's 
still unsaid. 


Rewards 


And now the rewards. I am grateful 
“<wetz-wewe lived to see vacuum cleaners, 
plastic wrap, ho fseezers, convenience 
foods, satellite communication, men walk- 


ing on the moon, and some measure of 
racial justice. There is, of course, 
much to achieve that I shall never see. 


I am grateful that at heart I feel 
eternal. Ashley Montague quotes an 
English writer, "Though we are aching, 


inadequate wrecks, there are times, in 
our hearts, when we feel incurably, deli- 
ciously young." Comments Montague, "What 


this means is that all of us carry within 
ourselves the core, the essence of an 
eternally youthful spirit, whose inner 
light is designed to warm and illuminate 
all the days of our lives." 


Two and one-half years ago, I was 
scheduled for urgent heart surgery. A 
congenitally deformed aortic valve had 
filled completely with calcium. However, 
before I could enter the hospital, I 
suddenly, irrationally, developed a 
horrendous case of shingles. From a so- 
called "young" 78, I changed into an 
"old" 78. Previous to this calamity, I 
had really expected to beat the odds. I 
even had a fantasy of how I could escape 
dying miserably of congestive heart 
failure. When the time came, I would 
simply go by myself to a high mountain, 
and I would climb it until I succumbed. 
All would be neat, clean, and private. 


But now I hope that I can accept what 
Robert Browning wrote in "Prospice." 


I would hate that death bandaged my 
eyes and forbore 

And bade me creep past. 

No! Let me taste the whole of it, 
fare like my peers, 

The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad 
life's arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold. 


I am grateful that earth experiences 
continuously stretch us. One of my 
favorite poems begins, "Growth is the 
hardest thing to bear." After a period 
of suffering, one may suddenly see life 
in a new way. 


And I hope that I have become more open 
to the words and actions of my own role 
models. At Henry Eyring's funeral, speak-— 
er Neal Maxwell said, "God does not deal 
in pain and tragedy, but he takes it into 
account." In commenting on his long bout 
with cancer, Henry had asked, "Why me?" 


and then he had answered himself, "God 
needs men of courage." Elder Maxwell 
concluded, "As one who gave abundantly, 
at the end, Henry Eyring provided the 
opportunity for others to give." 


















An Unresolved Problem 





I have come a long way from the belief 
that there is some procedure to follow 
that insures safety. "God never promised 
us a rose garden." 


The generation gap between the young 
and the old is just one of the unresolved 
problems of aging. Is a reciprocal rela- 
tionship possible? And if so, does the 
Church have a responsibility in fostering 
Being aware of the physical burdens that relationship? 
that President Kimball bore for many 
years, we realize that even the elect are 
not spared. Standing out on a page from 
the Ensign were these words from him: 





In my former ward, the "secret grand-— 
daughter" ploy so often used was not 
fruitful. The "granddaughters" were 
randomly assigned to do something nice 
for a person whom they basically pitied. 
Although occasionally a soul-mate evolved 
it was usually a one-way undertaking. 


I am grateful that even through the 
priesthood I cannot heal all the sick. 
I might heal people who should die. I 
might relieve people from suffering who 
should suffer. I fear I would 
frustrate the purposes of God. 















One Sunday, during a lesson on compas-— 
sion, I asked my Relief Society sisters 
for suggestions on how to build bridges 
between the old and the young. These 
sisters are women who have an enviable 
track record in good works. I failed to 
communicate. And, yet, my treasured 
relationship with my Swiss grandmother 
and my hunger to touch base with the 
present young prods me to search for 
someone out there, somewhere, who has a 
success testimony. 


When my turn comes, I may not be up to 
any heroics, but I do hope that I am open 
to God's sustaining and comforting grace. 





Helen C. Stark 














Resources to Tap and 
Programs to Emulate 





So I am venturing some tentative sug- 
gestions of my own, as a starting point 
for dialogue: 















1. A teen might accompany a Visiting 
Teaching pair to make a short, oral his- 
tory of an elderly sister. Suitable 
questions or topics might be worked out 
beforehand in a Young Women's class: 

What was a typical family day when you 
were a child? What was the funniest 
thing that ever happened to you? What 
event was a turning point in your life? 
What is your greatest need, now. These 
brief histories could be catalogued and 
kept in the ward library as a record of 
Senior Citizens who have passed through 
the ward community. In my husband's and 
my own experience, interviewing people fo 
oral histories results in true bonding. 


This list is meant to be just a start— 
ing point. We would like to publish an 
extensive list of suggestions, resources, 
and programs available. Please send your 
suggestions to Exponent II, Box 37, 
Arlington, MA 02174, 























1. Mountain View Hospital in Payson, 
Utah, sponsors a program called 
Lifeline. It is a nonprofit, hos- 

pital-based, emergency system design- 

ed for the elderly, handicapped, or 
other individuals needing the se- 
curity of instant help. For a nom— 
inal fee, a person can rent a Life- 
line system and have an immediate 
link with the hospital emergency 
room. 













































2. Some wards approach service youth 
projects seriously. An elderly woman, 
recently home from the haspital, was 
greatly helped by teams of young people 
who brought order to both the inside and 
the outside of her house. On a regular 
basis, one scoutmaster picks up newspapers 
for elderly people and has the scouts 
shovel snow or rake leaves. These chores 
are, of course, group-oriented, and there 
fore relatively impersonal. 











The May 1985 issue of Network, pub- 
lished in Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
thought-provoking articles on caring 
for aging parents. 

























3. Most communities provide a variety 
of volunteer services for the aging, 
everything from Meals on Wheels to 
social evenings and tours. These 
programs can be a wonderful way to 
serve each other as well as meet 

interesting people. 















3. A final suggestion involves a more 
long-term and one-to-one relationship. A 
young person could commit to spending an 
hour a month to be used as an elderly 
person desired: writing notes, cleaning 
silver, organizing drawers, running 
errands, going on short shopping trips, 
reading aloud, taking walks. 










4. Some older people have set up their 
own "telephone lifeline" to provide 
a routine check on each other to 

make certain that all is well. 









This type of relationship requires the 
intuitive matching of pairs. Some people 
are overly depressed by visiting a nursing} 
home, while others can gladly cope. Some 
read better to the blind. 













Some Relief Societies spend time 
creating lists together of things 
that they could do with and for 
specific older women in their 
wards-—-organizing Sunday dinner 
groups at someone's home or at a 
restaurant, setting up house key 
exchanges so that people cannot be 
trapped inside or outside their 
homes, producing personal history 
video tapes of older people in the 
ward to be presented to families as 
gifts or as part of a lesson. 






















Can caring be taught? How? When? 


Please take it from here. 
























Possible Topics To Be 
Covered in a Personal 
History Tape 






The February 15, 1986, issue of 
Friends Journal, published by Friends 
Publishing Corporation, 1501 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102, 
presents a marvelous look into the 
lives of many old fascinating people 
as well as the programs for the 
aging run by the Friends. 












Full name 

When and where born 

Name of parents 

Favorite childhood games 

Special teachers (why, where, and when) 

Special activities or hobbies then and 
today 

Most exciting Christmas and why 

Most memorable experience 

Hardest problem faced 

Hardest problem yet to face 
































7. Hospice Care, Inc., is an Arlington, 
Massachusetts-—based agency serving 
terminally ill people who wish to 
remain at home in a familiar environ- 









ment with their families. The pa- Significant people in my life: parents, 
tient teams are made up of the medi- siblings, grandparents, others of 
cal director, nurses, social workers,]| -- influence 






Physical description or myself (coloring, 
build, and so forth) 
Personality profile 


a pharmacist, a pastoral coordi- 
nator, a bereavement coordinator, 
and a hospice support worker (a 









volunteer). For information, write Hopes for next year 
to Hospice Care, Inc., 20 Academy Things that worry me 
Street, Arlington, MA 02174. Things that please me 
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Susanne Spencer Harris is an R.N. with 
a masters degree as a Family Nurse Practi- 
tioner, specializing in geriatrics. She 
has been an Assistant Professor of Nursing 
at BYU and is director of three health 
screening clinics for the elderly in Utah 
County. Her discussion of the changes 
that occur as we age is excerpted from a 
panel on aging given for the Algie Ballif 
Forum in Provo, Utah, in February 1986. 


What happens to the body as it goes 
through the normal aging changes? How 
many of you know that as you get older, 
you get shorter? You might have noticed 
that your grandparents got shorter, but 
you probably thought that it was because 
we were getting taller. It turns out 
that people actually do lose height as 
they age. Most of the height is lost in 
the spine due to loss of water in the 
discs or cushions between the vertebrae, 
but also due to loss of minerals such as 
calcium in the vertebrae themselves. As 
a result, you lose most of your height 
from the waist to the shoulders. The 
long bones of the arms do not change in 
length. Arm span equals height ina 
young person, but in an eighty year old, 
the height may be three or four inches 
shorter than the arm span. It is know- 
ledge of this relationship that enables 
archeologists to tell whether an ancient 
skeleton is that of an old or young 
person. 


Not only does the spine shorten, but 
it may also curve. This condition, called 
kyphosis, is caused in part by osteo- 
porosis (calcium loss) and in part by 
weak back muscles. 


Another aging change is ‘in fat distri- 
bution. Fat is lost in the face, around 
the eyes, and in the breasts, back, and 
lower arms and legs. Fat is gained around 
the abdomen and hips, upper arms and legs. 
Of course, part of the increase around 
the waistline is due to the shortening of 
the spine (the organs have to go some- 
where) and is not changed much by weight 
loss. The body tissues lose water and 
minerals too. All these changes may be 
taking place with no real change in the 
total body weight. You might weigh the 
same as you did when you were thirty. | 
other words, you've still got it, but 
it's moved! 


In 


The skin wrinkles and gets loose in 
about 97% of people, due primarily to 
water and fat loss in the skin and under- 
lying tissues. In addition, the pull of 
gravity and constant use of the facial 
muscles help to create the changes there. 


The nose and ears keep growing through- 
out life. The hair grays, coarsens, and 
may be lost, especially in men. Facial 
hair increases in both sexes. 


Eyesight changes continually, with most 
of the loss due to decreased accommoda-— 
tion--printed words seem to get smaller. 
The lens continues to grow and thicken, 
causing cataracts. Some color is lost 
from the iris. Sometimes the eyelids will 
turn in or out or droop. Most of the 
other changes in the eye are due to 
disease, and the eyes should be checked 
regularly by an ophthalmologist. 


Hearing loss of the high-frequency 
sounds and an occasional ringing in the 
ears are considered normal aging changes. 
Men seem to be more affected than women. 
Cerumen or ear wax can be a problem and 
probably should be flushed out if it 
causes a hearing problem. 


Most of the organs, except the heart 
and prostate, decrease in size, but their 
functional capacities remain adequate. 
Incidence of chronic disease, mostly 
genetic, increases as you age. Diseases 
such as diabetes, arthritis, high blood 
pressure, heart and blood vessel disease, 
and cancer are more prevalent in people 
over sixty. 


Sleep patterns change with age. It is 
considered normal for people over sixty- 
five to sleep lightly and awaken easily 
throughout the night. Many older people 
require less sleep than they did when 
they were younger. Dozing during the day 
seems to become more frequent. An 
occasional sleepless night is not uncom- 
mon, but continual sleep deprivation can 
shorten life and needs medical treatment. 
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Brain cells are lost every day, perhaps 
due to the brain's natural housekeeping 
duties. Because the brain has excess brain 
tissue, the functional capacity usually 
remains adequate throughout life. Some 
of the aging changes in the brain and 
nervous system are due to a decrease in 
metabolism, circulation, and brain chemi- 
cals. As you get older, it may become 
harder to remember where you put your 
glasses or keys, or you may be slower in 
finding an article in your purse or wallet 
if someone wants you to hurry. Diseases 
of the brain such as Alzheimer's are 
slowly progressive in destroying so many 
necessary brain cells that a person for- 
gets her address or how to button his 
clothes. Acute disease states such as 
pneumonia or anemia may cause confusion 
that usually clears up when the disease 
is properly treated. 


Adaptability to stress, both physical 
and mental, decreases as you age. Illness 
exacts a greater toll and getting well 
takes longer. Moving to a new environ- 
ment, dealing with new information, losing 
status such as retiring, losing a loved 
one or a friend--all of these are more 
difficult to endure with advancing age. 
Making sense out of the world gets to be 
more difficult. 


Change occurs in the five senses. We 
have talked about sight and hearing, but 
as we age the sense of touch is diminished 
as well, so that the old person may be 
burned on a hot surface and not be aware 
of it. The ability to taste and smell 
may be altered or disappear altogether. 
A case in point is the story of a 75- 
year-old woman and her daughter who had 
an argument one morning in which the 
daughter left the house, banging the 
door. Later in the day the daughter was 
trying a new recipe for an Italian pie 
and thought it would be nice to make an 
extra one for her mother as a way of 
making up. 


The daughter took her mother the pie 
and apologized and went home again. 
After the daughter had gone, the mother 
ate a piece of the pie with unfamiliar 
Italian spices. She then ran out of the 
house screaming that her daughter was 
trying to poison her. The pie tasted so 
terrible to her that that was the only 
conclusion she could draw. 


She came very close to being taken to 
a psychiatric hospital before a kindly 
neighbor was finally able to get her calm 
enough to talk about the incident. It 
turned out that she was a perfectly normal 
old woman trying to make sense out of her 
world and of the changes she didn't under- 
stand. 


So what can you do to remain healthy 
and independent. Exercise. Studies show 
that regular aerobic exercise slows the 
aging process by 


e decreasing calcium loss from the 
bones; 


e improving heart and lung function; 


e increasing circulation to the brain 
and the rest of the body; 


e decreasing depression through 
increasing endorphins to the brain; 


e@ decreasing body fat; 
e slowing muscle loss; 
e increasing energy level. 


Brisk walking is a great way to get 
aerobic exercise. You can do it alone or 
with someone, and it's free. Bicycling, 
swimming, rowing, and moderate aerobic 
dance are all good. I personally do not 
advocate jogging after age fifty because 
I think it damages the weight-bearing 
joints of most people. When walking in 
cold weather, wear several layers of 
light weight clothing and wear well-fit- 
ted comfortable shoes at all times. I 
prefer to wear running shoes when walking 
for exercise. Whatever form of exercise 
you choose, do it for at least twenty 
minutes without stopping. 


Care for your feet. You can't walk if 
you feet hurt, and when your feet hurt 
you hurt all over. Bunions are one of 


Algie Ballif Forum: 


the reasons for foot pain. Did you know 
that bunions are inherited? They are not 

caused by wearing shoes that don't fit. 

It is the way the bones in your feet were 1 
put together in the first place that 
determines a future bunion. To see where 
you got your bunion, look at your mother 
or grandmother's feet rather than at your 
shoes. However, poor-fitting shoes can 
certainly contribute to the existing 
problem. For more comfortable walking, 
bunions, corns, and hammer toes (a genetic 
defect of the tendons of the smaller 

toes) can be corrected by a podiatrist. 
Toenails should be kept short. 





= 
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Eat breakfast. Research shows that 
people who always eat breakfast live 
longer than people who don't. This sur- 
prising finding was presented by Dr. 
Robert Butler at a conference on aging. 
The ideal breakfast was presented as a 
low-fat, high-fiber meal consisting of 
skim milk, fruit and cereal, or whole 
grain bread. 





Pay attention to medical problems. b 
Keep blood pressure and diabetes under 
control. Take medications correctly. 
Have regular physical examinations to 
detect problems before they can do damage. 


Wear sunglasses in bright light to L 
protect eyes from glare. Wearing sun- 
glasses may also slow the rate of cataract 
growth by decreasing the amount of ultra- 
violet light to the eyes. 


Stop smoking. Take care of your na- 
tural teeth by having the tartar removed 
regularly. Have loose dentures relined. 
Keep weight under control by decreasing 
fat intake and by increasing exercise 
time. 


The rate of aging is different for 
each of us, programmed in part by our 
genetics and in part by our habits of a 
lifetime. You younger people in the 
audience should begin now to think about 
how you want to be at age eighty-five: 
healthy and independent or o]d ss )4"«+ee 


And make the necess>-z snanges in your ww 
life now. 







This essay won Second Place in BYU's 
“Joys of Later Years" contest in 1985 





It is Sunday evening, and I have been 
in my garden admiring the last of the 
fall roses. Their colors are glowing 
like rich velvet. They are not more 
beautiful than the spring roses; it is 
just that they are the last blooms of the 
season, and that makes them unbelievably 
precious. 


So it is with the later years of our 
lives. When I was young, the days ex- 
tended far ahead, rose-colored with magic 
potential, yet I felt no particular pres~ 
sure to make the most of them. Now, 
forty years later, I consciously try to 
fill my life with achievement, beauty, 
and contentment. 





Panel Discussion on Aging 


Claire Averett. has a master's degree in 
guidance and counseling. She is the 
founding director of Hospice of Utah 
County and was formerly director of the 
hospice program serving five counties in 
south central Colorado. Her discussion 
of the psychological aspects of aging is 
excerpted from her participation on the 
panel at the Algie Ballif Forum in 
February 1986. 


found that it is a special privi- 
work with people who are nearing 
of their lives--and that may be 
someone who's elderly or someone who's 
young. This is a very special time, and 
it's a phase of life just like infancy or 
adolescence or old age. There are some 
things that people will go through that 
are very particular to this stage of life. 


I've 
lege to 
the end 


is such a 
who are 


One of the reasons that it 
privilege to work with people 
dying is because their values undergo 
significant change. We focus so much of 
our everyday activities on things that, 
though necessary, aren't the most impor- 
tant things. When a person is dying, she 
chooses the things that are most valuable 
to her. It is no surprise that the things 
of most value to the dying are relation- 
ships--and generally relationships with 
family members. 


As we grow older or get to the stage 
where we are dying, at whatever that age 
is, we must face difficult adjustments. 
One of these is tied into the idea that 
our society values people for what we do. 
As our functioning ability decreases, our 
ability to do things decreases. There- 
fore, one of the most difficult things 
for us is to find where our self-worth 
lies. If we aren't able to continue with 
our careers, if we aren't able to take 
care of our families in the ways that we 


used to, then we feel that we are not im- 
portant anymore. That's what our society 
tells us. It's hard for a person who is 


bed-ridden--who can do nothing that our 
society values--to find some self-worth. 
While we are able to function in our 

t is valuable for us to 


uss 



























From the vantage point of my soft 
sofa, I survey my clean, peaceful house. 

A grandmother who loves to read, I usually 
have a good book at my fingertips. I 
ruefully remember when a houseful of 
children kept me so harried that I saved 
stacks of newspapers for weeks, vainly 
hoping to snatch a few minutes from any 
day not spent in the constant "joy of 
giving" to my family. I am not sorry 
that I spent those years as a full-time 
homemaker and mother. They were exciting 
and rewarding times. But oh, the free 
time that I enjoy now is heavenly! 

Well, rest and reminiscing seem to be 
over. I hear several of my grandchildren 
racing up the front porch stairs. Now 
the big ones are ringing the doorbell and 
the little ones are pounding on the bottom 
of the door and calling for Grandma. My 
husband pokes his head around the side of 
the living room door and says in a hopeful 
whisper, "Turn off the lamp and maybe they 
will think we're not home.” I know he 
really doesn't mean it. 


He is as proud as I am of all our 
healthy, happy grandchildren--from the 
oldest, who is a missionary in South 
America, to the little cherub with four 
teeth who lives in Texas. It is a com- 
forting thought to consider that some of 
our own posterity will probably be living 
on this planet for as long as it lasts. 

We hope some of our teachings and personal 
values will trickle down through the 
generations and affect future families for 
good. That is our link with the future. 


For the present, I'll cherish these 
days in the fall of my life just as I 
cherish my fall roses. They present a 
brave picture surrounded by rustling 
leaves, and the warm autumn sun feels more 
mellow than springtime. 


Belle deJong VanWagenen 
Provo, Utah 





realize that our importance isn't in what 
we do but in what we are. People are 
important because we are beings that 
exist. Those who can really accept that 
concept are going to be alright, no matter 
what happens to them. 


One of things that we as hospice work- 
ers try to do when we're in the home of a 
dying person is to show that person that 
she is still valuable. It's important 
for us to have empathy and accept her for 
whomever she is and not push her to be 
someone that she's not. That helps her 
self-worth to grow. It is also good for 
us to encourage her to express her 
feelings about what's happening around 
her. She will feel more valued then. 


It's important to allow that person to 
set her own pace. We can do that by 
listening to her. We are more important 
to that person if we'll listen to her 
than if we give her any advice. 


We want to help that aging or dying 
person maintain her dignity and self- 
worth. We can do this by showing her 
respect, by allowing her to make decisions 
about her own care. Even if that person 
is bed-ridden, she can make simple choices 
such as what time of day she would like 
her bath. Perhaps she can't make the 
choice that she'll have one or not, but 
we can let her make a choice about when 
she'll have it. 


We should help that person remain a 
member of the household, which could in- 
clude making large decisions about what's 
happening in the household to something 
as simple as bringing the bed out into 
the living room instead of leaving it in 
the bedroom. Most of us were brought up 
that when you're sick, you go to bed in 
your bedroom and close the door. But 
when someone is bed-ridden from age or 
dying, we need to bring her out where 
everything is going on. 


We need to allow a dying person to be 
where she is emotionally. If that person 


needs to be depressed right now, then let 
her be depressed. One of the stages of 
coping with dying is depression, and it's 


a normal stage. 


Another stage is anger, also a normal 
stage, but sometimes that person might 
demonstrate anger by being angry or 
crotchety. But she isn*t necessarily 
angry with you; she's angry at the 
situation that she's in. By helping her 
to talk about it, she can understand it 
better, and so can you. 


The aging or dying person should feel 
secure and be guaranteed that she can be 
free of pain. Most of the patients we 
take care of have cancer, and when you 
think of cancer, you think of pain. But 
we have the expertise now through tech- 
nology and research to help the dying 
stay almost always free of pain or at 
least very comfortable. 


To help that person to feel secure, 
you need to answer her questions. I 
think it is a mistake to shield the dying 
from knowing what's going to happen to 
them. I remember one house that we went 
into where the children said, "Don't say 
cancer to my mother. She doesn't know 
she has cancer." 


Well, I'm sorry. She did know. I 
think it's unfair for anyone to have 
knowledge withheld from her that she needs 
to know in order to make decisions about 
her life. 


However, we don't want to give that 
person false assurances, to tell her that 
something will be better than it is going 
to be. And that's difficult because we 
don't want anyone to be unhappy, and we 
want to rescue people most of the time and 
help them to feel happy all the time. 

But life isn't happy all the time, and 
so we don't want to give these people 
false assurances. 


on the other hand, we want to 
help her maintain hope. With terminally 
ill people what hope is there? Well, 

hope changes. Hope changes to wishing 

for one more day with those whom she loves 
or wishing that she might live to see the 
bulbs bloom in the spring. Hope is more 


And yet, 


a 


short-term now; it's based on the here- 
and-now, on things that are happening 
around us now. Perhaps we can help make 
short-term goals--something that she wants 
to accomplish today. 


There is hope in planning the resolu- 
tion of life. Many people who are dying 
want to plan their funerals, to talk 
with their children about their future 
without them. And there's hope in remin- 
iscing and reflecting on the past. Here's 
where listening is invaluable. It helps 
people to see the meaning of their lives 
as they talk about what has been impor- 
tant to them and what they have contri- 
buted. 


How can we best prepare ourselves for 
old age, for widowhood, or for death? 
Unfortunately--or fortunately--it's what 
we're doing right now that prepares us. 
How we face crises right now is how we 
will face widowhood or death. But there 
are some things that perhaps we can an- 
ticipate. 


How easy it is for a woman to adjust 
to widowhood depends on how dependent she 
was her relationship with her husband. A 
woman who can't drive and never had to 
handle any of her finances is going to 
have a very hard time when her husband 
dies. 


So one of the things you should do now 
if you are married is develop a relation- 
ship that's interdependent rather than 
dependent. (A widower will also have a 
very hard time if he's never had to wash 
clothes or fix a meal for himself.) It's 
better if we learn how to do these things 
now than have them forced on us when we're 
grieving. 


Nevertheless, what will help us in 
preparing for old age, for widowhood, or 
for dying is to realize that we can de- 
velop new ways of dealing with the present 
and the future without that loved one. 

One woman decided that even though she had 
not driven until she was 65, that she 
could learn to drive now. That's real 
courage. 


Something else that we can develop now 
is trust--to believe that new relation- 
ships will pay off like old relationships 
did. For widows, or widowers, if the 
relationship you had was satisfying, you 
can find another satisfying relationship. 
However, if you aren't willing to look for 
it, you're not going to get it. You're 
not going to trust. 


One thing that happens in life is that 
by loving we risk grief. Edgar Jackson 
says that grief is the other side of the 
coin of love. All of us have experienced 
losing a loved one; we wouldn't have ex- 
perienced those sad feelings and that loss 
if we hadn't loved that person. But who 
of us wants to choose not loving so that 
we won't have to grieve? None of us would 
choose that. 


A philosophy that's good to learn now 
is that change is good, that change holds 
promise and fulfillment. And you can 
understand that someone who doesn't trust 
change--who wants things to stay the 
same--is going to be very disappointed, 
because nothing stays the same. 


It is particularly difficult to lose a 
marriage partner because the change is so 
big. However, if you can look at change 
as promising an opportunity to new things, 
you will get through it better. One 
woman had been very dependent on her 
husband during their marriage and had a 
very fulfilling relationship with him. 
Yet now she's discovering that she is 
someone different from her husband, that 
she is Ann Smith now, and not Mrs. Bob 
Smith. And that's an exciting thing for 
her to discover. 


It's very important for us to think 
now about how we are going to deal with 
what might happen to us in the future. 
That may not be very nice to think about, 
and yet, when it comes down to it, we 
need to consider how we will react and how 
we will interact with those around us, 
whatever the situation may be. 
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$ Planning $ for Your Future 








several common themes of advice present 
in all. One of the truest but simplest 
is: To make money, you have to have 
money. The only way that I know to save 
money is either to increase your income 
Or reduce your expenses. How trite? How 
true! 


Anne is a financial officer at John 
Hancock Financial Service; she uses risk 
management techniques to manage the 
Hancock investment portfolio. 





The mention of a well-planned, financial- 
ly worry-free retirement conjures up 
pictures of good health, a comfortable 
car, yearly vacations, and devoted grand- 
children. We all want it and plan for it 
but usually in the same unorganized way 
that we file our income taxes on April 
14th. Most of us have enough trouble 
dealing with our monthly obligations 
without trying to peek into the crystal 
ball of the future and put something away 
for that future now. Some may feel that 
it's too late to be planning for retire- 
ment because it's just around the corner, 
and once we have reached that stage of 
life, we are usually left asking two 
questions: "How did the time go by so 
fast?" and "Where did all the money go?" 


Many people think that hiring a finan- 
cial advisor will magically produce unseen 
years of increasing income or reducing 
expenses/taxes. Oftentimes the most 
valued piece of information such an ad- 
visor gives a client is the ability to see 
all the client's resources, as well as 
the numerous options available, from a 
different perspective. It's not how much 
one earns that matters, but rather it's 
how much you manage to keep for yourself! 


Saving the money is the second step 
after assessing where you are financially. 
The third step is figuring out where to 
invest your money to keep it safe and 
growing. Rather than my listing here the 
principles that lead to financial sound- 
ness and a successful retirement, you can 
find them all in a beautifully written 
book entitled The Richest Man in Babylon 


Let's use some positive reinforcement 
to get started with your financial plan- 
ning, no matter what your age. Give 
yourself points for continuing to read 
this article instead of grimacing at the 
title and moving on to more enlightening 
reading. Now, sit in a comfortable chair 
with a notebook, journal, or the back of 
the telephone book and write the follow-— 
ing: "I'm going to start financially 
planning for my retirement years TODAY" 
or for those a bit older, "I'm going to 
improve my financial affairs starting 
TODAY." Sit back, take a deep breath, 
and congratulate yourself that you are no 
longer procrastinating; you have actually 
taken the first step toward doing some- 
thing about your financial situation--and 
you've got it on paper to prove it. 











Diary of a Grandmother 










My son Danny says that every time I 
sit down to pay bills I turn into a huge 
green-eyed grump. With a child's infinite 
wisdom, he suggests that the words paying 
bills are the transforming culprits; 
therefore, he turned them around, and 
instead of paying bills, I'm now yaping 
Jiibs. There is probably more truth to 
what he says than he realizes, but his 
effort did the trick. Instead of being 
overwhelmed every time I sit down with 
the checkbook, I laugh. If we can change 
an unpleasant thing into something more 
tolerable, we have eliminated the mental 
stumbling block that sometimes keeps us 
from progressing toward our goal of finan- 
cial soundness. 



















July 25, 1964: This morning Johnny poked 
the eyes out of Suzy's new doll. Suzy 
and Lorraine retaliated by taking the 
wheels off his wagon. So this afternoon 
Johnny and Bobby tied the girls to the 
apple tree. I'll be so glad when school 
starts again. 











August 20, 1964: I bottled thirty quarts 
of pole beans today, twenty quarts of 
early peaches yesterday. The corn in 
garden needs to be picked and frozen. 

The children are good helpers for about 
one hour--then they tire and leave me to 
do the rest alone. As if mothers don't 
ever get tired! 





In order to plan for the future, we 
have to assess our current financial 
situation, a task most people equate with 
budgeting. Now, don't give up on me yet. 
Remember, we're using positive reinforce- 
ment. I don't believe in the "typical 
budget" because it conjures up images of 
kidney beans three times a week, macaroni 
with less and less cheese, fig newtons 
instead of brownies, and, worst of all, 
pumping my own gas on a windy day with a 
full skirt on! My solution is to relegate 
the term budget to my past spending be- 
havior from which I hope to gain isight 
into my "new and improved" spending 
habits. 














September 3, 1964: School started today! 
Bobby looked so cute in his new Levis and 
the plaid shirt I made. Marge Brown was 
there crying because her children had all 
left the coop now. I mostly felt relief. 
The house is awfully quiet, though. [I'll 
put on a quilt as soon as the pears and 
grape juice are canned. 





October 20, 1964: Lorraine took a nasty 
spill while jumping rope and broke her 
leg. She's going to be home for at least 
three weeks. I put away my quilt. 








A budget means sitting down and looking 
at how much you earned last month and 
trying to figure where it all went. You 
only need to do this for one month, just 
to get a picture of your current financial 
status--good or bad. You're the only 
judge so you don't have to do this in the 
closet by flashlight. Once done, reward 
yourself. (Please don't make that reward 
a spending spree.) Congratulate yourself; 
you're halfway toward a good financial 
assessment, 


December 29, 1964: 
should have ended a little sooner! 
and Bobby were scuffling tonight and 
broke the figurine that Tom bought me on 
our honeymoon--the only piece of porcelain 
I've ever owned. I guess I shouldn't 

have taken it out of my cedar chest yet, 
but with my youngest now in school I 
thought it was safe. 


Christmas vacation 
Johnny 









A logical question to ask yourself at 
this point would be, "If this is how much 
I spend, how does this figure compare to 
what others spend? For such a comparison, 
I recommend reading "Where Does All the 
Money Go?" in the September 1986 issue of 
Consumer Reports. The article is based 
on a survey of readers and will shed some 
light on how others handle their financial 
life. You are now armed with information 
that will aid you in planning the future. 
Many people never get to this step, so 
give yourself credit for spending the time 
and having the courage to take a long hard 
look at your financial status. 


April 11, 1965: Tom left yesterday for 
the National Stockman's Show in Denver. 

He wanted me to come along, but I said 
there was no way I could leave four little 
children on their own. It's a good thing. 
Bobby woke up with chicken pox this morn- 
ing. 






Five Years Later 






March 22, 1970: Tom and the other State 
Farm Bureau officers left for a national 
convention in Des Moines. He invited me 
to go along. It was tempting, but who 
would take the children to their music 
lessons and ball games while I was gone? 
Our day is coming--I won't have four 
children home forever. 












For all the thousands of articles 
ritten on family finances, budgeting, 

and so forth, there is no magic formula 
given for living a well-balanced financial 
life. If you were, however, to make a 
study of the classics written about per- 


Seven Years Later 
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EXPONENT II 


Liberation? When? Excerpts from the 











by George S. Clason, an easy-to-read 
short story of how a man named Arkad 
became the richest man in his land. 
Coming from humble means, he was willing 
to share the secrets of his success with 
those willing to listen and try. 













Do I detect a note of exasperation at 
my not plainly stating the answers to the 
questions that I have led you to ask 
yourself? How dare I end with a recom- 
mendation to read some weirdo book! 
Remember, I've helped you get past the 
procrastination stage and on to a good 
look at your current financial condition. 
For any of the classic financial princi- 
ples to work, you must be willing to 
search them out in the framework of 
Arkad's story and apply them to your own 
situation with the insight that one gains 
through such efforts. 























Good luck in your quest for successful 
financial principles and a peaceful 
retirement! 







Anne O'Mara McDonley 
Belmont, Massachusetts 









































April 18, 1977: Tom just returned from 


another National Stockman /s an 
This was supposed te “ave been the year 


for me to go along. Who'would have 
thought that the bishop would call me as 
Relief Society president two weeks before 
that, and my counselors would both be 
called out of town to help with new grand- 
children? 


















Eight Years Later 






February 14, 1985: John and Cynthia and 
kids dropped by to bring valentines, and 
stayed for dinner. I'm getting pretty 
good at stretching a meal at the last 
minute. 



















March 6, 1985: Johnny, Jr. broke our 
lamp today--the one we've had in the 
family for three generations. 



















March 31, 1985: I just finished Easter 
dresses for our six granddaughters--used 
ten packages of lace! I was going to 
make shirts for all the boys but ran out 
of time. Perhaps I can buy some on sale 
this weekend. 




























May 13, 1985: Lorraine left her kids for 
a week while she and Jeff went on a vaca- 
tion to Canada. I've forgotten how to 

feed kids. They won't eat my vegetables. 


























July 8, 1985: Suzanne, John, Lorraine, 
Bob and families were here last week. We 
had hinted that they should come one at a 
time to visit. I can't even talk to the 
grandkids when I'm cooking for a crowd. 









July 14, 1985: Bottled 65 quarts of 
cherries today. Lorraine just got a job, 
and Suzanne is pregnant again and says 
she can't stand to be in a hot kitchen. 










August 1, 1985: I called this morning 

and cancelled our trip with the senior 
citizens to the Hill Cumorah Pageant. 
Lorraine has had nothing but bad luck 
with baby sitters. Jeremy is getting 
whiny and clinging and has started wetting 
his bed at night. She's sure he will 

be happier and better adjusted staying 
with me. 







































1985: I missed Church this 
Completely exhausted. Jeremy 
and I get along fine, but when Steven and 
Jason start to fight, I just can't cope. 
I'll be so glad when school starts again! 


August 20, 
morning. 






Gladys C,. Farmer 
Provo, Utah 




























Where Has All 
My Memory Gone? 


I was going to be out of town and 
couldn't play my usual prelude and post- 
ude music for the College of Education 
convocation. I told them that I would 
find a substitute. I could picture in my 
mind the lady I wanted to ask. I could 
describe to anyone her husband's profes- 
sion, the number of their children, what 
hours of the day she practiced the organ. 
I had visited with her several times the 
ear I attended the local Guild of Organ- 
ists' meetings. The one thing I couldn't 
tell them was her name. 










It wouldn't come to me. I'll sleep on 
it, I thought. For years, I had been 
lable to awaken with the answer to some— 
thing my conscious mind couldn't pull 















I might not have been so distressed, 
except that an awful lot of names had 
been slipping from mind recently. 
addition, I had found myself having other 
iserious slips of the memory--leaving the 
store with everything but what I entered 
to buy, going to attend a concert on the 
wrong night. Could Alzheimer's really 
begin in the mid-forties? An unsettling 
thought indeed. 













A few days later I ushered at an out- 
door music festival. I noticed, sitting 
ion the lawn, the wife of another prominent 
organist in the valley. Relief and ex- 
citement filled me. She would know the 
Iname for which I was searching. The only 
problem was that I couldn't remember this 
lady's name either! 





I couldn't let pride get in the way. 
I had to locate this organist. Yet I 
realized how stupid it would all sound: 
"TI don't remember your name, but I know 
who you are, and I think that we both 
know someone else, whose name I can't 
remember either. Let me describe her and 
please help me out." 


Though I didn't use quite those words, 
¥ aTd Inteeduce myself and ask about our 
mutual acquaintarice. She quickly told me 
the information I needed. Only when we 
went on to visit amicably did I confess 
to her the problem I had recently been 
having with names. 









To my relief, this sweet lady shared 
with me not only a needed name but also 
an important insight. "I find myself 
forgetting a lot of names, too," she 
confessed, "The longer you live, the more 
people pass in and out of your life. 

It's not that you can't remember so well; 
you simply have a lot more there to for- 
get!" 


Actually, mental capacity does peak in 
the twenties; physical capacity soon 
thereafter. In some ways, life is down- 
hill after that. 













I've noticed, though, that many mental 
lapses come when one is living with an 
overloaded system. A heavy church assign- 
ment, working an outside job while trying 
to maintain the same workload in the 
home, chairing a committee, planning a 
daughter's wedding, worrying about a 
high-spirited teenager or a declining 
parent--all of these draw upon the mental 
reserve of an individual. It is not that 
we jump into pre-senility at mid-life. 
Most of us just don't have the energy it 
takes to dig deeply into the brain and 
pull out bits of information placed there 
rather casually or without reinforcement. 










We're a generation of super-women. 
Never have so many accomplished so much, 
and worked under such stress and expecta-— 
tions. And all around me I hear lovely, 
leducated, well-groomed ladies saying, 
"Oh, you know--the whatcha'ma'callit." I 
smile to myself, realize I am in good 
company, and try to cope by keeping a 
more thorough calendar, referring to it 
more often, and writing down anything I 
ant to remember. 











It is also reassuring to recall a 
recent family situation: one night, at 
the end of a very busy week, I couldn't 
answer a single question in a family 
trivia game; two weeks later, when a 
stressful situation had been removed from 
my life and I had had two consecutive 
nights of sound sleep, I wiped everyone 
out. Yes, I'm still running at forty- 
four--just in a lower gear! 


Gladys C. Farmer 
Provo, Utah 




































A Middle-Age Story 


my mirror revealed Changes in my life. 
feminist, a pacifist, and a vegetarian. 


In some magical way, the acceptance and 
enjoyment of the aging process freed me 
to make these other changes as well. 


About ten years ago, I have become a 


a disappointing truth--I was not going to 
be endlessly young. A few months later, 
I made a decision that, as I understand 
it now, proved primary to later decisions 
and changes. I decided not only to wel- 
come but to enjoy the aging process. 








Now, one may ask how a middle-aged 
female feminist, pacifist, vegetarian 
fares within the Mormon Church. I have 
to admit--not very well. For example, 
you can almost starve at Church dinners. 
More importantly, I find it difficult to 
express my ideas and feelings for fear of 
being ridiculed or misunderstood. Under 
these circumstances, I say little. 
Actually, all of the distance between 
most Church members and myself confuses 
me because I feel that what I have become 
expresses the highest level of Christ- 
like living that I can exhibit at this 
time. 










My first conscious action was to stop 
using cosmetics, and it took one well- 
planned year to complete the process. 
First, the foundation hit the bottom of 
the waste basket, followed by eye shadow, 
eye liner, and so on. 















It seemed courteous to make the change 
a little at a time so as not to shock 
family, friends, and associates. Eight 
years ago, when we moved from one part of 
our state to another, I was using only 
lipstick. My bare face stuck out; none 
of our new acquaintances knew any differ- 
ently, and I felt great. 



















A short while ago, I had a telephone 
conversation with my bishop, who is excep- 
tional in every way. We talked about my 
calling as Young Women's president and a 
certain impropriety in my dealing with 
priesthood authority. I apologized for 
the fact that my behavior had caused 
problems, but on the other hand, I told 
him that it had taken me over half a 
century to become what I was and that I 
wasn't about to go back. I also told him 
that he would have to accept me or he 
would have to release me. 






During the last decade, I have also 
welcomed each new gray hair as a symbol 
of whatever wisdom through trial that I 
was acquiring. I smiled at the growing 
number of wrinkles giving new character 
to my face (I had always been suspicious 
of older people with smooth skin; I 
thought that they looked like robots). 
And I enjoyed my changing body, which 
resembles Wyeth's Helga more and more. 
To be honest, there were many moments 
when I coveted my thirties' face and 
figure, but those moments were usually 
short and always unimportant. 

































Happily, I'm still Young Women's presi- 
dent, working with the girls whom I love 
in the Church that I love. The whole 
scene gives me hope indeed. 














At the present time, I'm experiencing 
the fifty-fifth year of my life, and I 
have never liked myself more. That pri- 
mary decision made possible three other 







Mae Roberts 
Ithaca, New York 



























My Outlook on Aging 








yield to the "Why me?" syndrome. In some 
of my reading, I came upon the suggestion 
that we shouldn't just thank the Lord for 
our blessings but thank him for our hard- 
ships and our losses. This was a new and 
difficult thought. 


I have been concerned for some time 
about what aging means in our society, 
both in the Church and in the large com- 
munity. I'm concerned that the quality 
of life has not improved with the exten- 
sion of life. Too many people are just 
existing or living in actual desperation, 
sometimes for many years. Neither the 
Church nor the community at large is 
truly addressing the issues of growing 
older. The Church says, "Endure to the 
end." What does that mean? Passive 
endurance, attending Church meetings but 
little else, living through our families? 



























Was I to thank him for the death of my 
first husband when I was in my twenties, 
leaving me with two children to raise? 
Some people told me then that my husband 
must have been needed on the other side. 
I couldn't buy that. How could he be 
needed more there than he was here with 
two pre-school children who needed him 
let alone a wife who was quite dependent 
on him? 


































I had hoped to live and grow and con- 
tribute to the end of my days. Because I 
was aware that my parents had had circula- 
tory problems that contributed to stroke 
and early death, I wanted to prevent, if 
possible, my developing such conditions 
at least until I was much older than they 
had been. To that end, I exercised, ate 
a low fat, low sugar diet and tried to 
keep my weight down. I also tried to 
keep active both in the Church and the 
community, first with paid employment and 
then, after I was rejected for that, by 
volunteering my services. 







I still don't think the Lord took him. 
I think that He puts us in an imperfect 
world with imperfect people so that we 
may grow and progress by facing hardship 
and despair. I could have bewailed my 
widowed state and gone home to live with 
my family. Instead, I want back to school 
and got my MA so that I could, hopefully, 
get a job in those desperate depression 
years. Because of that hardship, I have 
grown and developed and become more em-— 
Pathetic with others. Because I was out 
of Utah, I had to learn to accept people 
who thought differently than I did and to 
value them for who they were, not "what 
they were." I can look back now and be 
thankful that I was forced to re-evaluate 
what I believed, who I was, what I could 
do. I'm still going through that. 





































I didn't feel that my volunteer work, 
however, was valued very much in some 
programs. People seemed only to want me 
to do routine chores, not to use my train- 
ing and experience in any real way. I 
also found that I couldn't physically 
put in the long hours necessary to show 
real results from the work that I did. 
Sound depressing? It is, but I've tried 
to fight it and, in small ways, have 
tried to make a difference in the lives 
of my children, in my Church callings, 
my volunteer work. 




























Now that my health is threatening to 
limit what I can do, I hope that I can 
use my limited energies and limited abili- 
ties to help people be more aware of the 
aged and their real needs, to be more 
aware of the single parents and the single 
aged, and to be more willing to alter 
programs and plan new ones to help these 
people use their skills to help themselves 
and others. 








in 






Some months after my second husband 
died four years ago, I moved from Port- 
land, Oregon, to the heart of Zion in 
Ogden, Utah--not because it was Zion but 
to be near some of my family. I do feel 
more accepted here and have had more 
Church opportunities than I ever did in 
Portland. Maybe that's because I was a 
wife of a nonmember there, and here I'ma 
widow and am accepted for myself, not as 
a "wife of." 


























All of my experiences have contributed 
to my feeling that the ills that accompany 
aging can either work negatively or posi- 
tively. Although I don't always react 
positively--my children have to remind me 
not to be negative--I hope that I can 
continue to try to make these later years 
ones of service’and not of retreat into 
isolation. God willing, that will be my 
"enduring to the end." 























Recently, my health has begun to break 
down: disabling arthritis that threatens 
to curtail my walking, a heart condition 
that doesn't yield to medication, vision 
problems that could limit my ability to c) 
read or drive a car. I've tried not to 















Cornella Novak 
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Hardy Mums 


I watched you as you sat on the corner 
lof her hospital bed, your face so full of 
love that I almost felt like an intruder. 
Your eyes would move from her face to the 
monitor bleeping and beating out the 
rhythm of her 80-year-old heart. 


This was your mother, tiny and frail, 
whose body had borne yours forty-three 
She was a beauty. I had 
Irish face at twenty, 
looking at me from that photograph that 
stood on the dresser in your dad's bed- 
room. No wonder he had loved her. In 
her eyes, you could see the glimmerings 
lof the goodness of her soul. 


She was proper and refined, a perfect 
Irish Catholic lady. Her sense of right 
and wrong was strong, her devotion to her 
faith and her family undeviating, her 
outlook on life eternally optimistic. 

She was grateful for what she had been 
given. 


When your father had died just six 
months before at 84, she had announced 
that she no longer wanted to live in the 
home in which you had grown up. The 
decision was made with a calm acceptance 
of the seasons of her life. There was no 
bitterness, but it was time for the house 
to go to another family who could share 
their love, as your family had, within 
its walls. She wanted that legacy to 
continue. "This has been a wonderful 
house for us," she said. "It was always 
full, but there was always room for one 
more." 


Shortly before your father's death, I 
called her one night to see how he was 
doing. We chatted briefly before you 
came to the phone. When I expressed my 
concern, she replied, "But we have been 
blessed with fifty-eight years together. 
He was a wonderful husband to me and a 
splendid father to our children, and I 
have my memories." It was clear that 
although she would miss him terribly, 
had no regrets. 


she 


On our way to the hospital to see her 
that day, we had stopped at a florist 
shop. You came out with a lavender hardy 
mum--so right for autumn, yet so full of 
promising buds. She was delighted when 
you gave it to her and asked us to find a 
spot for it on the window sill in the sun. 
We talked about how she could plant it in 
the backyard of her new apartment when 
she came home from the hospital. She was 
looking forward to getting settled, going 
bowling, and having her bridge club over. 
Besides that, her hairdresser was only 
two blocks away. 


On the morning that we left for her 
wake, I noticed the plant sitting out on 
the driveway--each lavender bud now bloom 
ing proudly, dripping the tears of that 
October morning's rain. The hardy mum had 
been a perfect choice--for your hardy mom. 


Linda Collins 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 
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8 EXPONENT II 


Grover and the Robber: A True Story 


10:30 P.M.: A 40-mile-per-hour wind 
howled. The stillness of the night ex- 
ploded, and Grover jerked his head up 
from the wooden kitchen table. The pain 
in his legs was so intense that he often 
slept in the kitchen. Besides, he didn't 
want to risk dying in bed. Not that he 
would go soon, but no sense taking a 
chance. After ninety, no one knows when 
it's time to go. 


He thought at first the wind had 
wakened him, but the sound was glass 
hitting a wooden floor. He stood silent, 
waiting. Almost blind, Grover could 
distinguish figures only closely. He 
dimly perceived moonlight entering his 
living room from the front. The oval 
plate-glass door had shattered. 

He waited, listening. 

At ninety-seven, he heard everything. 
Perhaps hearing was keener with less 
vision. His mind functioned completely, 
all the circuits. Varicose veins were a 
constant throbbing pain. 


Heavy steps broke more glass crossing 
the carpet. Still Grover waited, peering 
from the kitchen into the dark room. He 
discerned a large dark form approaching 
the kitchen. He pulled the light string 
above his head. Swiftly all 110 pounds 
of his bent 5'6" frame took advantage of 
surprise. Stepping up to the astounded 
intruder, he grabbed the shirt tightly at 
the throat. 


His gnarled fingers were outsized and 
the most powerful part of his body. Not 
a grip to be broken. At close range in 
the light, Grover made out a startled 
face, black hair, and massive size. 


Grover tried to frisk the boy with his 
free hand. His captive topped him by a 
foot. 


"What are you doing in my house? 
Don't you know that's against the law? 
Don't you know you broke my door?" the 
questions shotgunned. 


"Now get into that porch there." He 
shoved the speechless boy through the 
back door of his kitchen onto the porch. 
Grover knew the porch was locked, and now 
he locked the kitchen door from the in- 
side. 


No resistance, no struggle. He had 
captured his burglar. In the darkness, 
the boy hadn't suspected that anyone was 
home. Grover had little use for lights. 


Quickly to his telephone, Grover tried 
to alert the police. 


“Operator, I need the police quickly. 
My home has been broken into." 


"Just a moment, sir, the main switch- 
board has been moved out of the city. 
Try this number: 685-7743." 


Grover fingered each number slowly 
with unwieldy fingers. He couldn't see 
to dial, only feel. Ten minutes elapsed 
before he delivered his message to the 
police. 


Then he sat at the table and waited. 
In the stillness, he thanked the Lord for 
his safety. He had time to wait and to 
think: 


e Hadn't he nursed his beloved Katherine 
over ten years and watched her, a never 
smoker, die with painful emphysema? 


Tarred and feathered on his mission in 
his early twenties, he had never spoken 
of the experience. 


he'd renewed 
That was at 


Before his sight had gone, 
the Ensign for five years. 
age 89. 


This man now rode to church on Sunday 
mornings on the back of a tractor with 
his baby brother Glenn (age 90) as 
driver. "They give you a hard time on 
that driver's test after 85." 


He made use of Meals on Wheels but 
maintained that they didn't serve MAN- 
sized portions. 


In solitude, he spent countless hours 
chatting with the Lord. He always had; 
those hours were a source of strength. 


. Fifteen minutes now since the call. 
Sirens wailed close in the driveway. 
Grover made his way to the door over 
shards of glass. 


Sparse white hair fringed his mottled 
head. Twisted hands moved rapidly as he 
described the break-in to the officers. 


"I surprised him. He's locked there 
safe in my back porch." 


He led the uniformed men through the 
dark kitchen. Surprised at his bravery, 
the officers smiled to each other at the 
fierceness of the stooped figure. 


Grover was offended at the principle 


of the thing. "Imagine him, just br 
in like that." : ie 


The kitchen door locked from the inside 
to the porch, but Grover had forgotten 
that the back porch also locked from the 
inside. The offender had probably escaped 
as soon as Grover had locked him in. 


"Looks like he flew the coop, sir. 
We'll check the neighborhood." 


"He wouldn't have gotten away if that 
operator had told you that I needed you 
in a hurry," Grover muttered. 


The police searched the neighborhood, 
house by house, in the dark. Grover 
called his son, who arrived with some 
grandchildren to clean up the glass. 
Cardboard was used to cover the door. 

Grover was tired. He went to bed. 

The next morning an officer phoned, 
speaking loudly as if Grover were hard of 
hearing. 


"We think that we foure #«m Tast night, 
sir. He was under a bed in the house 
next door. He must have been there an 
hour; he was high on drugs. 


“We will need some help from you, Mr. 
Arrington. Will you be able to assist us 
by identifying him in a police line-up?" 


Two weeks later, Grover peered around 
a smoky room waiting to go in for the 
identification. His son had driven him 
there. Neither timid nor eager, Grover 
was merely anxious that justice be done, 
as he had mentioned to the Lord that 
morning. 


"Dear Lord, I know it's seventy times 
seven, but he might hurt somebody next 
time. Help me to see him." 


After examining the four suspects 
closely, the old man found himself looking 
into another face: Jack Edwards, lawyer 
for the defendant--thirty-five, pin- 
striped, self-assured, standing still, 
close to his client. 

Grover spoke to him. "Don't I know 
you from somewhere, son?" 


The officers and the men in the line- 
up laughed at the mistaken identity. Red- 
faced and not laughing, Edwards was on 
guard. 


“Wait, mister, I have an alibi," said 
Edwards, Confused, the lawyer thought 
that Grover assumed him to be part of the 
line-up. This was not the case. Grover 
merely thought that he recognized the man. 


Grover paused and turned back to the 
line-up. He deliberately walked directly 
in front of the defendant. "It's this 
one, sir. I know that. I recognized him 
from when he broke into my house. This 
is the one." 


The room was quiet. Lawyer Edwards 
had nothing more to say to his client. 
The officers thanked Grover for helping 
with the identification, Grover took his 
son's arm, and they went to the car. It 
was over, and he'd helped justice. To- 
night, he'd rest well. 

Susan Arrington Hill 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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The Garden of Linda Adams Christiansen 


May 10, 1940 

It's spring! My favorite time of 
year! Everything is so lush and fertile 
here in the Midwest. Best of all, I'm 
free! I had my last final exam this 
morning, and I feel like a bird let out of 
a cage. I'm free to do whatever I want 
to do. I have the whole summer vacation 
ahead of me. But now that I can think 
about other things besides chemistry 
formulas, other thoughts come quickly like 
dark clouds in a blue sky. What will my 
parents say when they find out? What 
will they do? Will they try to keep me 
from attending church? Will the branch 
at home be as supportive and wonderful as 
the branch here? I am still in almost 
constant need of support, and I'm sure 
that will be even more the case while 
living under the critical eyes of my 
parents. 


But I'm not really worried. Surely 
they will recognize the truth and embrace 
it as I did. Surely, surely. I will 
plant the seeds in them and nourish it 
with my faith and prayers. Begone dark 
clouds, ye cannot stay! I'm too happy! 
What a wonderful summer this one will be; 
time to think, time to share, time to 
discover, time to plant and watch things 
grow. 


I can almost taste those fresh rhubarb 
pies Mom makes. Mom was never one to 
plant flowers if food could be grown. 

Her fruit pies, quick breads, and relishes 
are her offerings to the sick and comfort-— 
less. It always seemed more appropriate 
to me because flowers, after all, are 

dead things and remind me of funerals. 
Food, on the other hand, is life-giving. 

I guess I inherited her practicality. 

When I gave a lesson on faith to the 
little Primary children, I didn't give 
them marigold seeds as the lesson sug- 
gested; instead I gave them sweet peas to 
plant. Vegetables are something more 
than-beauty; they are something the chil- 
aren can wat®hblossom and grow and then 
harvest and enjoy buth body and soul! 


Those sweet little kids! One day 
little David asked me to marry him! When 
I asked if he didn't think I was too old 
for him, he said, "Maybe. But pretty 
soon you'll be too old for anyone!" I 
guess they only want me to be happy, and 
they can't imagine me happy if I'm not 
married. It's funny, but before I joined 
the Church, marriage was pretty far from 
my mind. I didn't allow myself to see 
past medical school and my internship. 
Now I'm looking way beyond. I do desire 
a home and family, and I find myself won- 
dering: Will I ever get married? Am I 
really not as happy as I could be? Will 
I be in tune enough spiritually to know 
when I've met the right man? I'm really 
not in a rush. I love the gospel balance 
of "line upon line" and also the idea of 
eternity. One day at a time, righteously, 
adds up to a righteous life. It's so 
simple and beautiful. 


I am getting pretty impatient with 
school, though. It doesn't satisfy me as 
much as it used to. As I was walking 

home from the library one evening, my 
mind stuffed full of astronomy facts and 
figures, I found myself thinking about 
life and death. I wondered if I were run 
over by a car crossing the street and 
found myself standing before the judgment 
bar, what would I have to offer besides a 
bunch of quotations? Would knowing about 
the stars and heavens help get me there? 
I doubt it. Even though I've changed my 
major from pre-med to nursing, I'm still 
restless and find myself wondering what 
this schooling is all about. I'm im- 
patient for "real" life. 
July 14, 1955 
This is so hard! I don't know if I'm 
going to make it. I haven't been able to 
write for a long time. I don't want to 
write now (I can't without crying), but 
Marty has encouraged me to do so, knowing 
how therapeutic it is for me to sort out 
my feelings on paper. But I don't want 
to confront my feelings yet. I don't 
want to remember. Although I suppose 
it's best to record them now and then get 
on with life. Life moves on and doesn't 
give us time to wallow in our grief. The 
other children still need me, and although 
I bitterly resent it and wish I could 
leave the rest of the world and be left 
alone for awhile, it's probably good that 
I_have something 


And Marty? I'm sure he must need me, 
too, even though he's been an absolute 
rock through all of this. I don't know 
what I'd do without him, but sometimes I 
resent his strength. (I resent everything 
these days.) I seem so weak and emotional 
next to him. I wish my roots were as 
deep as his so I wouldn't be withering 
during the heat of the day. (I pray this 
IS the heat of the day and that things 
will be easier to bear from here on. 
Otherwise, I KNOW I'm not going to make 
it. I'm not sure I'm going to make it as 
Lt as) 


I thought things were difficult before 
with all those kids, practically living 
in poverty while Marty finished med 
school. How ironic! I was so looking 
forward to the day when he would be fin- 
ished and we could move into a "normal" 
town, into a "real" home, and be a "nor- 
mal" family. I didn't even mind the fact 
that we were moving away from my parents 
(as unsupportive as they were) closer to 
his relatives. But now I find myself 
missing my family and in great need of 
their support. Perhaps this is another 
reason my roots are so shallow; they 
haven't had time to grow. They haven't 
been properly nourished while I was still 
a seedling as Marty's have. If I could 
just be near my parents, I'm sure I could 
feel their support in my time of grief. 

I like to believe they are too overcome 
to write to me. Maybe they are just 
ashamed of being too emotional like I am. 


But Marty's relatives are all stalwart, 
and they have been very loving and kind 
and supportive. They found us this home, 
and they've practically taken over every- 
thing since Angela's death. They've fed 
us (so much garden produce!), taken care 
of the boys, done laundry, even house- 
cleaning. I'm sure I wouldn't have made 
it without them. (Am I making it?) 


Such a long, hot summer that was. I 
even struggled to put in our little garden 
before we moved in spite of my pregnancy 
and the "help" of our three little boys 
and knowing we would probably not be 
around to harvest it. Oh, Lord, life was 
hard enough before, why did you have to 
take away my baby girl? 

It's hard. Very hard. But I do see a 
change in perspective even now. I appre- 
ciate the blessings I do have. Life is 
so fragile. I realize this now, whereas 
before I thought of it as unchanging, 
secure. I could hardly wait for my boys 
to get older, to get into school so I 
would not have to answer their incessant 
questions and would have time for my own 
thoughts. But now I would give anything 
for another little person to come to me 
with her questions and needs. 


The boys are growing up too fast. I 
haven't taught them enough. Thank good- 
ness they are still young. We can still 
plant some crops in our garden. There is 
still time to make some summer memories 
before the cold weather sets in. Why, we 
haven't been camping at all this year, 
and sleeping under the stars has always 
been our favorite family activity. I 
think it's time to do some star-gazing. 
Where did I pack those astronomy books? 
September 5, 1973 
time in the midst 
sit down and write, 


I really don't have 
of all this canning to 
but now that the twins have gone to school 
and left me alone with my thoughts, it 
seems I have this overwhelming need to 
sort out some feelings. So here I sit in 
the middle of carefully-sorted stacks of 
tomatoes and a confusion of measuring 
cups, spoons, funnels, pans, jars, and 
towels, listening to the bubbling of the 
kettle and watching the moisture form on 
my windows and walls and forehead. I 
feel my body aches for the first time as 
I allow myself the luxury of rest. I 
always look forward to the harvest (after 
all, that's what we plant the garden 
for!), but I forget what hard work it 
really is. But it is very satisfying 
work. And what a harvest we have! It is 
beyond my greatest hopes. There is plenty 
for our own needs and enough to share. 

I'm only grateful that I've had the help 
of my capable daughters these past few 
days, in spite of their incessant light- 
minded chatter. 


Heavens! Was I like that at their 
age? All I've heard discussed lately has 





I'd be worried about their future if I 
didn't know how really dedicated Rachael 
is to her music (after all those years of 
nagging her to practice) and what a seri- 
ous student Rebekah is. (Rebekah confided 
in me that she's thinking of studying to 
become a nurse, if she doesn't get married 
first!) And, after all, this is their 
senior year in high school, and it's a 
rather silly, self-centered, exciting 
year. No, I'm not really worried about 
those two. It's Martin that worries me, 
and he's the reason I need to sit down in 
the middle of my labors and get in touch 
with my feelings. 


Martin seems to be without direction. 
He is so unsure of himself and so rest- 
less. I'm not sure what to do. Natur— 
ally, we would like him to follow in his 
brother's footsteps and go on a mission. 
I think it would really help him to find 
himself and his testimony, but the idea 
seems so distasteful to him somehow. We 
certainly don't want to push him against 
his will. He has changed his major in 
college so often, and he's decided not to 
return to college this semester and to 
stay home and work, but he hasn't found a 
job that satisfies him. I feel so help- 
less! 


worry so much. 
positive and 


Marty says I shouldn't 
He says as long as we are 
prayerful and supportive, things will 
work out. I guess I just need greater 
faith, but none of my other sons went 
through this "stage." Adam was so sure 
about wanting to become a lawyer, and now 
he's almost finished law school and has a 
fine family. Joseph is having such won- 
derful experiences on his mission. 


Perhaps being Martin's mother is a 
handicap. I'm too close to the problem. 
I lack perspective. And I'm too emotion- 
al, which is something Martin can't stand 
in the least. Motherhood continues to be 
a challenge and a strain. Will it ever 
be otherwise? 
December 12, 1983 
I hate to see our 
mission be cut short like this, but it'll 
be good to get home and rest. If the 
truth were known, if Marty hadn't gotten 
so sick, I'm sure I would have. This is 
hard work! Our spirits are very willing, 
but our bodies won't cooperate anymore. 
This is the most frustrating thing about 
growing old to me. I really look forward 
to having my body renewed in the resur- 
rection to be a better servant for my 
tireless Spirit. 


I am SO tired! 


We've had some wonderful experiences 
on this mission. Somehow I thought that 
I'd experienced about everything I was 
going to in my life, and I have been 
surprised to discover that I'm still 
capable of learning new things (like 
memorizing discussions, following rigorous 
mission routines, and being diplomatic in 
awkward social situations). I've felt 
the spirit stronger than ever before in 
my life. My mind had been opened wide to 
spiritual truths I've never realized 
before (a humbling experience to be sure). 
And my love for my eternal companion has 
increased a thousand-fold. I am so grate— 
ful that the Lord continues to bless us 
and shows us we are still capable of 
growing when we are willing to make the 
effort. I guess that's what eternal 
progression is all about. 


One of the highlights of this mission 
has been running into so many friends of 


my parents. I thought when we were first 
called to the Midwest that it was to find 
Martin. Last we heard he was out here 
somewhere struggling to hold a job. I 
resisted the temptation to look for him 
actively, not feeling right about using 
the Lord's time for personal affairs, and 
we never have made connections. But 
maybe that was for the best. We could 
never help him before, why should we now? 
I believe we did everything we could for 
him. And we are doing everything we can 
now, by standing by willingly with open 
arms to take him back. But it's up to 
him to make the first effort and open 
that door. It's frustrating for us who 
love him so much, but it seems to be 
necessary for his personal growth and 
well-being. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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Portrait of My Old Age 


Oh, save your breath and hear me out. 




















































Indeed, I'll not grow old 
If that implies a wistful 


To say the things I never 
And if I stoop beside the 
I will be putting on more 


Yetza 


At Ninety-three 


wool of friendly sheep, 
orchards along the river, 
asparagus in sprout, 
glistening rides bareback, 
redberried skin and sunned. 


Each frail day now 

seen through pale eyes, 
memory falls through a sieve, 
life a ritual of gray. 


Yet sometimes 

sudden colors of that child 
break through 

like sweet cherry juice 

to spurt 

luxuriant and rich. 


I Heard You Ask 


I heard you ask 

what to do with me-- 
"this hand-locked 
speech-locked 

woman 

and all that is hers." 


I heard you claim 
and maim my closets, 
chest, and wares. 


Know this; know this: 

I have inlaid my things 
with my fingerprints, 
anointed them with my hands, 
sewn them with my dreams. 
They are my sacred objects, 
relic symbols, filled 

and ripe 

with me. 


Though you have taken, 
I did not give. 
Unblessed 

they lose their breath, 
their art, 

their seed. 
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with grace, 
smile 


Above a bit of fine old lace. 


I planned to wear a curled red wig, 


should, 
hearth, 
wood. 


Gillespie 


Let Me Grow Lovely 


Let me grow lovely, growing old-- 
So many fine things do; 

Laces, and ivory, and gold 

And silks need not be new; 


And there is a healing in old trees; 
Old streets a glamour hold. 

Why may not I, as well as these, 
Grow lovely growing old? 


Karl Baker 


-_— 


During my mother's progressive decline, I 
wrote poems to, or about, her. She lived 


till nearly age 94, the last 


ten years of 


which required almost full-time care. 


Jerrilyn Black 
Logan, Utah 


Bright things colored her childhood: 


Her Libations 


She pours her tears, 
libations 

to honor the years 
bent to give 

her children comfort 


Small drops 
roll like warm oil, 


They have not come, 
do not bend to give 
her small comforts 
nor lay hands sweetly 
to soothe. 


She anoints herself 
with her tears, 

says the deep whispers 
like prayers 

for a blessing. 


Hold 


See the apple, 
How yellow, 

How crisp, 

The branch 
Lobed with gold. 


Indian summer smoke, 


Gray Wish 


Would that I mighe walk again 
tall before a long sun, 

sew crisp shadows into green banks 
to make footprints 

that sink and stay; and feel 
red yellow blue body colors 
pulse through golden skin, 
swirl and arch 

and etch 

against the sky 

with spiny sharpness 
needle-edged. 


What strong colors, 


what good black shadows 
I once had! 


Lady’s Hand 


This small lady's hand you hold to me: 


two fingers turned into the palm, 
others like a dancer 

curve. 

Knuckles are blue with veins. 


This is a hand that spun and wrung 
the chicken, cut and cooked for stew. 
Poured mash, 

Mixed ash with lye for soap. 

Drove horses. Unhitched the mow, 


Attended births of calves and cows in bloat. 


Once warmed babies, 

Soothed and smoothed their fevers. 
Put milk to cool. Snapped beans. 
Rolled dough. Kindled fires. 
Carried water. Boiled the clothes. 
Turned sewing wheel, 


You who brood the gray ashes-- Made Christmas wreaths, 


Wait. 

The amber fruit 

Still gleams on the tree. 
Hold 

beyond season 

the cold 

of your hearth. 


Served up cream with berries. 


That hand was ruddy, 
thick-skinned and hard, 
rugged, flat 

strong as a wire, 

a hand I thought would last 
and last 

forever. 








& 








The Molting Season 


I take my lizard skin in mouth, 
that which was moist, 

now transparent and dry. 

It once enclosed my being-~ 
held me together. 

But it does no longer. 

I do not shed it to discard it. 
Rather, I retire to a solitude. 
Here, under stone, 

I eat my veins and scales, 
making internal the external. 
Listen softly-- 

behind the hum of cicadas 

you can hear the epidermis tear 
and my newborn-self scream. 


Laura Hamblin 
Provo, Utah 


Tying the Stalks 


Summer stillness 
scatters 

the stutter of a windmill 
where she stands, 

newly widowed, 

in their garden, 

mourning 

his prize Sweetbriars 


hanging from ruined stems. 


She plucks off 
yellow leaves, stakes 
and ties the stalks. 


Along the wall 
of the lean-to, 
her careful hands 
hang his tools, 


fondling 
fresh-sharpened shears, 
still smelling of grass. 


Her stiff fingers 
smooth strands 

of thinning hair, 
absently 

brush her breasts. 


To New Hampshire 
After the Conference 


To work now. The day grows 
cold. Off with the vestments, 
the slight tokens of office, 
the slender high heels, 

the girdle and glasses, 

the narrow windows. 


A leaf-skeleton 
trembles 

the ruffle of her apron, 
as she climbs the steps 
to unlatch 

the screen door. 

On with the wool, the wood, 

the leather that binds me. 

It is not good to read 
backwards into the vandals 

of grace: the pat words, 

the charges to store, sacrifice 


Ruth B. Thornton 
Fresno, California 


lengthen, increase. Long before 
warmth I lie in my blankets 
sanctified. Early mornings, 

+he gray fusing with day, 

my right arm rises to find 

its sector of sky. 


Mundane Memories 


Home 


This womb 
tomb 
This Tantalus garden 
This rock of Sisyphus-- 
Ambivalence of home 
Haven and prison, pleasure and plight 
Where I make, like beds, 
Smoothed excuses for a life 
Where I lift the blinds to repeated 
seduction of days, 
Where cumulative weariness settles over, 
like dust, particle by particle. 
Home holds me in its lovely grasp 
Compelling me, as in ritual, 
To clean and polish endlessly 
(and who knows what I'm doing 
with this Sisyphus rock). 
The books I love enticed from bookcased walls, 
Entice, but uselessly 
(and that's the Tantalus part). 
Clocks measure out the wasted hours 
Mirrors reflect the wasted years 
While those I love 
Leave me to incessant tasks 
In this love affair with my enemy. 





Helen B. Cannon 
Logan, Utah 


Lingering 


Death, you are invited now, 
Please come. 

You have intruded often, 
Imposing grief. 

Today, just now, 

Your peace will pass our 
Understanding 

Of the pain. 


Stained glass segments of my life 


The fingers of that hand 

numb at the stroke of the clear 
surface of pad or page, probe 
cysts and formations along my 

past. This is my task, my time. 
Back in the thick of the thin of it 


In envelopes 


of air. 


I might dissolve. Instead 

I will stay in these deep woods 

my memory raging away 

from the noose of time and 

consecration, and with my red 

crayon delete all but the unbroken heart. 


Provo, Utah 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


. . 
Life-Line 

In honor of my grandmother's brown velvet dress 

found sorting 


Tonight I wear your dress 

like a shell to my most graceless springing. 
The brown velvet shimmers with the folds, 
and the tucks hang 

like loosely gathered wind, 

meeting the belt that inhales my heredity. 
Buckled beneath this ageless fabric-— 

I find you. 

But the party. 

Was it the same? 

Did grandpa's brawny forearm scoop you up 
like weightless shucks of wheat 

and then hold you close to dance? 

Did you worry about your slip showing 
and laugh at his crooked tie? 

Did the melody of the last dance 

stay in your head, soft and dreamy 

late into the night? 

I snap the cuff firmly against my wrist 
and stretch my palm wide 

to see it lined with merging life 

and find you 

once again unfold. 


Megan Thayne 
Portland, Oregon 


Stored with care 


Carma de Jong Anderson 


Mary J. Gibson 
Long Beach, California 


Tucking Sleep Around 
the Hem of Mind’s Waking 


"She sleeps in a chest-restraint," 
said the nurse, "for her own safety." 


Then we were alone. Turtle-like, 
her head, pink and bare, raised up, 
"Where's Ruthie?" She gazed 

at this improbably overgrown woman 
out of an inconceivable future. 


"I'm Ruth, mother." 

"“Huh-uh! Ruthie's this big." 
She put out her hand, palm down, 
not four feet from the floor. 


My gentle pleas were all that claimed 

the silence. Her mind was as illusive 
as a shimmering web riding the heat waves 
up and down in the airless room 


. . » where was she? . . down by the creekbed 
calling me back to unfinished chores? . . - 
sitting on an apple crate, hair starched 

in setting-gel, playing "customer" at my 
"Beauty Parlor" spread under the sycamore? 


"Where's Ruthie?" she insisted. 

I freed her from the restraint, fluffed 
the pillow, and propped her up, "Momma, 
hold the wave-clamps, I'll comb you out." 









I handed her the mirror. Her crooked 
smile quivered, and finally held, 

as the smooth, dark marcelled waves 
fell all the way to her shoulders. 


Ruth B. Thornton 
Fresno, California 


1986 FALL il 


ONE WOMAN’S PERSPECTIVE 


Surprise Parties: 
Meditations on Aging 


I 
Inside this stupid old body, I'm 
still young! 
Mary Carson 
in The Thorn Birds 


It was his old love for a girl 
of twenty . now the same girl was 
standing in other surroundings, the 
surroundings of bad make-up and loud 
silks, by which she was trying to defy 
the invincible doom of human destiny. 
He saw her as the passionate spirit of 
innocent youth, now beleaguered by the 
trick which is played on youth--the 
trick of treachery in the body. ... 
The girl was still there, still appeal- 
ing from behind the breaking barricade 


of rouge. .. . The young eyes were 
puzzled, saying: It is I, inside 
here--I will not submit. . . . Some 


part of her tried to hold her lover 
with the eyes alone. They said: 


Don't look at all this. Look at me. 
I am still here, in the eyes. ...HI 
am not old. It is illusion. ...HI 


will defy the enormous army of age. 


from The Once and Future King 
by T. H. White 


I don't recall the exact moment that 
age finally caught up with me. I think 
that it was sometime after the "Big Five- 
0," a few days after the birthday surprise 
party thrown for me by the Dialogue staff. 
I have had many surprise parties in my 
life, so many, in fact, that not having 
one would surprise me. But that year, 
somehow I was really surprised. 


It was a Thursday night, the weekly 
Dialogue volunteer night. When the folks 
arrived, I became quite miffed because 
they seemed loathe to begin the job of 
readying a rather large subscription 
mailing. Finally, the group shouted 
surprise and unmasked a cake on which the 
Dialogue logo had been painted in black 
and white frosting. The cake was amazing, 
and so were the gifts. 


In the midst of friends and coworkers, 
I knew that I was the same kid who enjoyed 
her first surprise party on her fifth 
birthday and that I have never stopped 
being surprised. In fact, I have long 
believed that the ability to be surprised 
would keep me young; however, I hadn't 
counted on being surprised by the face in 
the mirror. It is no longer young, and, 
what's more, nobody tells me anymore that 
it is. 


I grew up being young for my age; 
I inherited this youthful appearance from 
my parents. Mother's age was usually 
guessed at a decade younger; she had a 
peaches and cream complexion and no wrin- 
kles. Dad's face was smooth and ruddy 
until he died, just before his ninetieth 
birthday. 


At sixteen, I looked thirteen; at 
twenty-one, I was asked for my work permit. 
When I was twenty-three and visiting Las 
Vegas for the first time, I was refused 
entrance to the casinos. A few years 
after my marriage, I was taken for Chick's 
daughter by superficial folk who assumed 
his fashionable black and white locks 
meant old age. 


I was always admonished, good-natured- 
ly, that I would no doubt appreciate 
looking young when I finally did grow 
old. Well, I guess that I am old now 
because I would really appreciate it if 
someone would take me for a much younger 
woman. 


Perhaps my premature old age was 
brought on by my letting my hair go na- 
turally grey. When Chick had the grey 
hair and I the tinted blond locks, I was 
young. Does this mean that old age is 
simply a matter of appearance whose inter- 
pretation is purely arbitrary and super- 
ficial? And should I care if people 
can't see beneath the surface to the young 
girl who, like Guinevere, is still in 
there kicking? 


The worst part is that I seem to have 
lost a beauty that I didn't know I had and 
so didn't appreciate until it was gone. 
Oh, I was no beauty queen, but I must have 
been quite pleasing; and if the pictures 
of me--even five yeaxys ago--are any indi- 
cation, there have been long stretches 
when I wasn't even fat. 
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A perusal of photo albums and other 
documents reveals that I did put on some 
“baby fat" at thirteen or so, took it off 
at fifteen or so, and was not overweight 
enough to cause problems again until my 
first pregnancy. Since then, I have been 
genuinely fat several times, but I have 
never been the sweaty, puffy-faced, juniar 
blimp that I am now! 


This is the question then: If there 
really was a time when I was good looking 
and not too fat, why didn't I know it 
while I could still enjoy it? 


Yet, I do not yearn to go back. For 
instance, I wouldn't want to be twenty- 
five again. Not that I wasn't happy at 
twenty-five, but there are so many more 
aspects of living that I have learned to 
appreciate and so many phobias and fears 
that I have either overcome or learned to 
cope with. 


Thirty-five was good, probably because 
I was unconsciously acting out my mother's 
belief that "thirty-five was the very 
best age to be." At thirty-five, our 
children had been born and were doing 
well, Dialogue had just been founded, and 
I was emerging from the heat of the kitchen 
and looking around the world again. 


Forty-five was good, too. I had a job 
that I loved, the children had grown into 
wonderful friends, and everybody was 
saying that I didn't look a day over 
thirty-five. 


But now I am fifty-five, and some 
recent crime news made me think of tinting 
my hair to a nice natural-looking "bread 
and butter" blonde. It seems that "“elder- 
ly, grey-haired" women are being hood- 
winked by a "good samaritan" driver, who 
flags them down, convinces them that 
their wheels were about to roll off, and 
then steals their cars right from under 
their trusting, aging noses. 


I don't really know what age I am 
inside, but I do know that the child in me 
is still alive. It is that child who can 
still wonder and be surprised. 


II 


Move to the front/ of the line/ a 
voice says, and suddenly/ there is 
nobody/ left standing between you/ and 
the world, to take/ the first blows/ 
on their shoulders an 


from "The Death of a Parent" 
by Linda Pastan 


At one of the Exponent Day dinners, 
Emma Lou Thayne announced that she had 
reached the "Big Five-O" and that she was 
now “the world's oldest orphan." She 
stood with the wide-open eyes of the poet 
at a snaking path through the underbrush, 
a path grown suddenly lonely with no one 
up ahead to call out warnings. 


At the time I felt smug. My parents 
were still alive, and what's more, I was 
a good four or five years younger than 
Emma Lou. Now my parents have gone on 
ahead, and I realize that I am teeming 
with questions that I wish I had asked 
them. I now look to other mentors and 
friends. 


Two of these, Virginia Eggertsen 
Sorensen Waugh and Esther Eggertsen 
Peterson, have imprinted themselves on my 
psyche. Virginia, Mormon novelist and 
subject of my M.A. thesis, has survived 
the loss of her second husband and is now 
living with her grown children and some 
grandchildren in North Carolina. When I 
visit her on her "hill" in her little 
house overlooking a pond and a meadow 
complete with horses and cows, she calls 
me “one of the young ones" and dis- 
courses on the joys that still await me. 
She doesn't waste much time lamenting the 
past nor regretting lost opportunity. 

She sorts the artifacts of her life, 
writes in her diary, sometimes ponders her 
next book, but is in no hurry. 


the activist, is still fighting 


Esther, 
third world coun- 


for consumer rights in 
tries, even though she is widowed and in 
her eighty-first year. I often think of 
Virginia and Esther in the same breath 
because they are cousins, both from Utah, 
good friends to each other and to me. 
Lately, I have begun to think of them as 
representing the two sides of my own 
personality. Virginia, the novelist and 
poet, introspective, and Esther, the 
extrovert, leading the fight against those 
who would rob the poor. I long to be a 
writer, and I long to be anxiously engaged 
in good causes. The difference between me 


ae 


and Virginia/Esther is, of course, that 
they have solid work to show for their 
ambitions while I am still wondering what 
I am going to be when I grow up. 


I am constantly refreshed, however, by 
people with minds that have not aged. 
They make me believe that the use of time 
is important. Maybe one reason I still 
feel so young is that I have not yet 
accomplished all I set out to do when I 
was young. Surely there is still time! 


III 
Let death be by surprise. . 
from a poem that I've forgotten 


Because my father was the oldest person 
I have known so far, I am studying his 
path to old age. Son of a small farmer 
and rancher, he grew up in the alkali 
flats of Wyoming in the Big Horn Basin. 
His parents were part of the "last colo- 
ny"--pioneers who left a fertile dairy 
farm in Utah in 1900 to answer the call 
from Church leaders. His father was one 
of the first to build a house--a log 
cabin--in Cowley, Wyoming. My father was 
the eldest of five children. When his 
mother died and left her little brood 
alone, my father promptly quit the sixth 
grade to help his "Pa." By the time Dad 
was old enough for the army and a mission, 
Pa had married again, a widow with a young 
family. 


When World War I came along, my father 
volunteered for the Navy but was rejected 
because of his flat feet. He laughed when 
he described how those flat feet marched 
all over France, ironically after the 
Armistice. When his mission call came, 
Dad agreed to go on one condition--that he 
be allowed to waive the farewell speech. 
His was a mission held together by baling 
wire and his scant savings. He baptized 
one eight-year-old girl, gave one short 
speech, and spent long hours hitchhiking 
through the desert of Nevada and accepting 
rejections from San Francisco apartment 
dwellers. 


When he returned, it was to Salt Lake 
City and an acre of land that his mother 
had left him. By the time he met Mother, 
he had already buried his first wife and 
his stillborn child, and he had learned 
to be alone and to love hard work. Mother 
was ten years younger and very romantic. 


I could attribute Dad's longevity to 
heredity, hard work, and, as he put it, 
"Mother's cooking." But mostly, I think, 
you'd have to say his old age took him by 
surprise. Work was his passion, his 
service to his family. In his last years, 
he served his invalid wife so completely 
that we were sure that she would outlive 
him. But she went first, leaving him 
with the conclusion that a life without 
work was not tolerable. 


At the approach of his ninetieth birth- 
day, his four children informed him that 
we were gathering for his birthday. He 
told Dennis in Boston, "Don't bother to 
come. I won't be here." We laughed and 
assured him that he was well on his way 
to the century mark and went on planning 
a surprise party at the ward. To avoid 
anxiety, we planned to inform him early 
on the day of the party. An announcement 
was to appear in the newspapers. 


of course, he was the one who 
He died three days before 
We hosted a surprise funer- 


But, 
surprised us. 
his birthday. 
al instead. 


How fortunate that Dad could choose the 
time of his going. Now I regret, among 
many regrets, that I was not wise enough 
nor unselfish enough to see that he may 
have wanted to discuss his feelings about 
and preparations for death. After all, 
he had his own father's death as a model. 
After nursing his wife through her last 
illness, his father learned of his own 
cancer, just as he was planning an exten- 
ded visit to the homes of his children. 
As the hour approached, he called his 
youngest son to him and said, "Make sure 
I am not drugged when the time comes. I 
want to BE THERE when I die!" He thought 
death was "life's greatest adventure!" 


So, unlike Dylan Thomas, who advised 
his father to rant and rave against the 
dying of the light, my father did go 
"gentle into that good night." Though the 
results of his old age may have surprised 
him, he was ready for the next step. 


I could ask for no better model. 


Mary Lythgoe Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 





The Gift 


Outside in the parking lot behind 
Safeway, it was cold in Ketchum, Idaho. 
On a blue October Saturday, our breath 
was white, almost as if it were the season 
for parkas. Inside the ten-by-ten bakery 
that only natives knew about, windows 
steamed. Shelves and glass counters were 
already half empty at 7:30 A.M. Luckily, 
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lot, but we like it here. Don't we, 
Sara?" She grinned at the beautifully 
red-faced young woman whom I'd expected 
to be much older, whose secret recipes 
sold out so early. "Sure do," Sara 
smiled. “Really friendly people in 
Ketchum. No matter who you are." 


We talked till I heard the horn honking 
from the parking lot. The others were 
waiting. Both Katia and Sara had been as 
interested in me as I was in them gen- 
uinely, inviting me to visit again. But 
when? What I wished more than anything 
was that they would remember the story 
that I did have time to tell them before 
the honk. It was one that I had wept 
over only two weeks before with Exponent 
II friends in Provo Canyon on retreat, 
one that I had talked about in Fast Meet- 
ing in our ward the week before, one I 
hope never to forget! 


That particular Sunday morning, late 
September had flamed on the mountain- 
sides, and Timpanogos was already holding 
snow against the purple-blue sky. About 
fifty of us were gathered on the flat 
outside the girls' camp where we'd been 
since Friday. Sacrament meeting in such 
a setting! Lisa Arrington had sung a 
capella a hymn that I'd never heard, 
claiming after singing that even the 
shrubs and the stream, in frequencies too 
fine for us to hear, had to be "making a 
joyful sound unto the Lord." When it was 
time for scripture sharing, a unique 
privilege afforded by such gatherings, 
Jan Cook stood to tell our rapt group the 
story. 


we had ordered our croissants and blueberry 


muffins the day before. We'd been warned, 
"Sara's is the best but sold out early." 


Part of the coziness inside was the 
smell of dough in ovens; the rest was 
the smile of Katia Behrenson as she laid 
the fat buttery rolls and muffins into 
sacks. She belonged. Nordic as Sun 
Valley slopes, in her handknit sweater 
and full skirt, she smiled the innocence 
of freshness. When she asked where I was 
from, I said "Salt Lake." 


"Really," she seemed surprised, 
her smile fading. "Do you like it?" 
Before I could answer, she asked, "Are 
you Mormon?" 


"Yes," I answered, trying to maintain 
the easiness of our talk the day before 
when my husband, two friends, and I had 
ordered our rolls. She had to be in her 


thirties, but her vibrance was of an 
adolescent. 
"Ok, then," she said, "I better not 


SOY seas She smiled but looked hard 


at the sack. 


"What? What were you going to say?" 
I pushed. 


She raised her indigo eyes and met my 
grey ones. "I lived there--for seven 
years. We lived out by the Cottonwood 
Mall. And I hated it. I just couldn't 
get accepted there, no matter what." 


This hearty, open, lovely creature, 
warm as the fragrance of her bakery, not 
accepted? In Salt Lake whose mountains 
and clear skies would seem so much a part 
of her? 


"Why?" I must have sounded as dumb- 
founded as I was and done in with appre- 
hension, the kind familiar to a native 
Utahn. In the next few minutes the white 
bakery emptied, and Sara from the back 
helped the last two customers. Katia 
spilled her story. She was one of twelve 
children of a Catholic family in Seattle. 
At twenty she had married a Mormon, moved 
to Salt Lake, had three baby boys in five 
years. Her husband had disappeared for 
the next seven years, and she had gone to 
work in a knitting shop. "Oh, the neigh- 
bors were very friendly at first, and I 
went to Relief Society and sent the boys 
to Primary. But I just couldn't feel 
right about joining. They kept being 
nice, especially when babies came and 
things like that. They'd bring me food 
and all. But they never let me do any- 
thing back. Like have their kids over to 
play with mine--let alone sleep over--you 
know how kids like to do that when they 
get older. We just couldn't fit. I 
couldn't feel accepted. So when I di- 
vorced my husband, the boys and I moved 
up here." 


"How long ago?" I asked. 


"Oh, about four years now, I guess. 
I married an airline pilot who's gone a 


She and her husband were for three 
years in Africa, in "deepest Africa, 
where The Gods Must Be Crazy was filmed." 
His work had taken them and their three 
small children there, and any meetings 
attended were in their own living room 
with only themselves as participants. 

By their third Christmas, Jan was very 
homesick. She confessed this to a good 
friend, a Mennonite; Jan told her how she 
missed her own people, their traditions, 
even snow. Her friend sympathized and 
invited her to go with her in a month to 
the Christmas services being held in the 
only Protestant church in the area, saying 
that there would be a reunion there of 
all the Mennonite missionaries on the 
continent. 


It took some talking for Jan to per- 
suade her husband, but there they were 
being swept genially to the front of the 
small chapel. It felt good, being in on 
Christmas in a church again. The minister 
gave a valuable sermon on Christ; the 
congregation sang familiar carols with 
great vitality. Then, at the very end of 
the meeting, a choir of Mennonite mission- 
aries from all over Africa rose from 
their benches and made their way to stand 
just in front of Jan and her family. 
Without a word, they began singing. 
Without a leader, without music, without 
text, they sang "Come, Come Ye Saints." 
Every verse. 


Disbelieving, totally taken by sur- 
prise, Jan and her husband drenched the 
fronts of their Sunday best with being 
carried home on Christmas. "Imagine," 
Jan said to us, "hearing ‘All is well, 
all is well,' clear over there--All is 
well." When they were finished, Jan's 
friend said simply, "For you. Our gift." 


Jan's Mennonite friend had sent to 
Salt Lake City for the music to the hymn 
that she knew Jan loved, had had it dup- 
licated and distributed to every Mennonite 
missionary in Africa; they in turn had 
learned it very carefully to bring the 
spirit of Christ to their own reunion 
where foreigners to their faith would be 
waiting to hear. 


The gift? Pure. Without strings. 
Without stint. Simply a gift, to 
strangers. 


I wanted Katia and Sara, in Ketchum, 
Idaho, to have the same gift that Jan had 
given us that morning in Provo Canyon, 
the one she had brought from somewhere in 
Africa, the gift of her acceptance, of 
feeling touched by love, of being part of 
some human connection that transcends 
sect and self-concern. I want never to 
hear from a sad-eyed anyone, anywhere, "I 
just couldn't feel accepted." Especially 
when I say, "Yes, I'm from Salt Lake" and 
"Yes, I'm Mormon" I want to add, "What 
gifts might you and I have to give each 
other?" 


Emma Lou Thayne 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








| spirit. 


Dry Counsel 


Stake presidents are respected, bishops 
are loved, and high councilmen become the 
butt of jokes. Recently in our ward a 
speaker got a resounding laugh by com- 
paring his own talk to the "Dry Council" 
talks we hear every third Sunday of the 
month. Everyone seemed to know what he 
meant. The High Council, we all know, 
a retirement for former bishops. It is 
also a haven for high priests too young 
to call on missions but too old to play 
basketball with the priests. High coun- 
cilmen become missing persons in their 
own wards without becoming personages 
elsewhere. "I bring you the greetings of 
the Stake President," they say, borrowing 
status from their more visible and exalted 
leader. 


is 


Too dignified for ordinary church 
service, yet too ordinary--or to numer- 
ous--for elevation to higher office, these 
sweet men sit imprisoned in their Sunday 
ties. I have a plan for their redemption. 
Unlike their sisters, who are usually too 
busy preparing Primary lessons or running 
the Relief Society to think about revolt, 
they have plenty of time to contemplate 
the state of things in general. Further- 
more, they have regular access to pulpits, 
and since no one would ever suspect them 
of doing anything interesting, let alone 
dangerous, they could strike in total sur- 
prise. Imagine the effect if a phalanx 
of such men--dry, serious, dignified ex- 
bishops and bishop's councilors--should 
all stand up on the third Sunday of some 
month and offer the same message. That 
would be one week when everybody-~perhaps 


| even the higher councils of the Church-- 


would listen. If not, it might at least 
relieve a few good men of an awkward and 
anomalous calling. 


“Good morning, brothers and sisters," 
they would say. "Today I have decided 
not to bring you the greetings of the 
Stake president. I love him and I know 
he loves you, but my objective today is 
not to preach obedience to higher author- 
ity, but to remind you of the strength 
and power of brotherhood and sisterhood. 
Perhaps something in my words will ring a 
sympathetic note in your hearts, and 
together we can feel the witness of the 
If not, I ask your forbearance 


j}and forgiveness, your willingness to 





| suspend judgment until we can come to a 


common understanding of the truth. 


"Notice that I addressed you as 'broth- 
ers and sisters.' There was a time when 
I would have begun a talk with the more 
resounding and formal ' brethren and sis— 
ters,' unconsciously letting my language 
acknowledge the primacy of men in the 
Church. I used to like the word brethren. 
It has a firmness, a Biblical soundness 
missing from the more commonplace broth- 
ers. It also has a pleasing echo of 
authority. In common discourse it unites 
the ordinary men of our congregation with 
The Brethren who guide and lead the 
Church. Yet I have come to believe that 
it also divides us from our sisters. 


"If we really believe that the contri- 
butions of men and women are of equal 
worth in the sight of the Lord we ought 
to show this belief in our language and 
in our behavior. Too many of us have 
been willing to talk out of both sides of 
our mouths, asserting a belief in the 
equality of the sexes while accepting 
attitudes and practices that proclaim 
male dominance. 


"A woman rises in testimony meeting. 
She is divorced or widowed or married to 
a non-member, and she humbly prays that 
some day she will be blessed to have ‘the 
priesthood in her home.' When her oldest 
son is ordained a deacon, her prayer is 
answered, and we all rejoice with her. 
would recoil in horror from the notion 
that a baby girl is any less of a blessing 
to a home than a baby boy, yet we allow 
ourselves to think that the faithfulness 
of a twelve-year-old son can bring bless- 
ings to a home that the equally commend- 
able behavior of a twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter cannot. I believe we ought to repent 
of that. Our well-meaning efforts to 
honor the Priesthood have caused us too 
often to dishonor women. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


We 
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to an Evening 
with Carol Lynn Pearson 


On September 8, 1986, Carol Lynn 
Pearson appeared at Brandeis University 
as a guest of Exponent II and Random 
House Publications, one stop on a 
thirteen-city tour to introduce her new 
book, Goodbye, I Love You. 

For many years, I have appreciated 
Carol Lynn's poetry because so often it 
conjured up special feelings of love or 
hurt that I have also known. Hearing her 
speak brought a new dimension to my under- 
standing of her, myself, and my relation- 
ship to family and husband. 

She began her presentation by briefly 
discussing her pre-marriage days, during 
which she received both her bachelor's and 
master's degrees at BYU. She performed 
in many plays and for the USO in the 
Orient. After a year of teaching at Snow 
College, she traveled to Europe, Russia, 
and Greece and lived in a kibbutz in 
Israel. Back in Provo, she began to 
write scripts for motion pictures at BYU. 

It was during rehearsal for yet another 
Play, The Skin of Our Teeth, that she met 
Gerald, a very talented, spiritual, young, 
returned missionary. His dream was to 
produce motion pictures with LDS themes. 
She fell very much in love with him; he 
loved her, too, but struggled with the 
difference in the intensity of their 
feelings--her feelings for him seemed 
stronger than his feelings for her. 


After they had been engaged for about 
a month, he told her that he had been 
fasting and praying about homosexual 
feelings and experiences that he had had 
prior to and after his mission. Homosex- 
uality was foreign to Carol Lynn--out of 
her range of experience. At the time, 
there were few places where homosexuality 
was discussed, especially in the sheltered 
confines of Provo, Utah. Naively, per- 
haps, the couple felt that their desires 
for happiness would override both of his 
emotional struggles. 


Carol Lynn felt that their marriage 
was unique--better than most. Gerald was 
an exceptionally loving, involved father. 
He was a man of wide interests and great 
energy; he was thoughtful and caring, a 
man who reached out to those in pain; he 
had an intense drive to experience all of 
life and to read and share his percep- 
tions with Carol Lynn and their children. 
He even borrowed $2,000 to publish her 
first book Beginnings. Life was good. 


Then a friend told Carol Lynn that 
Gerald's homosexual life was not over. 


The world fell in! Anger, rage, frus- 
tration, and pain, caused by the unfair-— 
ness of the situation into which she had 
been placed, buried her. She was per- 
plexed because she couldn't direct her 
hostility toward Gerald. She knew that 
he loved her and didn't intend to hurt 
her. Then came the struggle to put it 
together in her own heart. "This wasn't 
supposed to happen. . . . I had tried to 
do the right things why was this 
happening to me?" she questioned. 


Gerald was tormented, trying to piece 
together his feelings and make them con- 
gruent with the lifestyle that he shared 
with his family. They all moved to nor- 
thern California at her suggestion "to 
work it out" in a community where they 
would be less well known. "We found 
geography is not a final determiner of 
life. Had we stayed in Utah, the finale 
of the story would have been the same. 
Utah has its high fatality of AIDS just as 
California does." 


After two years in California, they 
divorced. Theirs was an unusual divorce 
because they still loved each other; the 
children were bewildered because their 
Parents obviously cared for each other. 
Carol Lynn had compartmentalized her 
feelings in order to love him as a friend 
and brother, but not as a husband. In 
March 1984, Gerald was diagnosed as having 
AIDS. When he could no longer care for 
himself, she had him come back to what 
had been their home where he died July 
19, 1984, 


After telling this story, Carol Lynn 
answered questions from the audience. In 
every case, even when the questions were 
painful, personal, or perhaps impertinent, 
she answered with dignity and honesty. 

She at no time presumed to speak for the 
Church, nor did she ever speak of Gerald 
with less than love and respect. In 


fact, Gerald was presented as almost "too 
good." 
14 EXPONENT II 


ity that he had no choice but to pursue 
his desires. In neither the book nor the 
discussion did I hear a direct grappling 
with the fact that homosexuality is con- 
sidered by the Church to be a sin. The 
book described her consternation and 
uncomfortable feelings about his choice, 
but I missed the direct confrontation and 
resolution of the spiritual issues 
involved. 


The recurrent theme of the evening was 
love rather than condemnation and judg- 
ment. She discussed the hurt, confusion, 
and bewilderment of many homosexual men, 
who, having strong testimonies of the 
gospel, strive to equate inner feelings 
inconsistent with gospel teachings with a 
desire to "do the right thing" by marry- 
ing and having families. She further 
delineated the hurt, confusion, and be- 
wilderment of wives who unwittingly become 
casualties of these marriages. 


When asked if she would marry Gerald 
again, she said, "In my own particular 
case, I had so many good things with 
Gerald that I would. I believe that we 
are sent here to learn 'stuff'! We are 
here to come up against difficulties and 
learn to grow from them. I even believe 
that maybe we cooperated in heaven to 
choose the challenges we would face here." 
She, however, cautioned young women who 
are considering marriage to homosexuals 
to realize that happy marriages are 
possible but unlikely. 


When asked for advice to women in 
temple marriages with large families and 
homosexual husbands, she responded, "Can 
you accept that what you have experienced 
thus far is the best that you can expect 
for the rest of your life? If you can 
accept that, perhaps it is all right." 
Married women in this dilemma often hear, 
"Sex isn't that important . . . as you get 
older, you want it less and less. ..." 
To that thought Carol Lynn replied, " To 
me, that is a death-dealing situation. 
Life has either revitalizing or death- 
dealing experiences. If you are ina 
situation that is not life-giving, then 
for the sake of your own soul, you need 
to get out of it." 


The question was asked, "Are you saying 
that it is all right for a man with homo- 
sexual desires to pursue them?" 


"I'm saying that if he is going to 
pursue them and try to live a double life 
by also having a wife and children, the 
resulting situation is usually too painful 
for the family." 


"What about a single homo- 
sexual? In your view, is it all right 
for him to pursue his desires?", Carol 
Lynn responded, "To me, it is just right 
and makes sense for men and women to be 
together." 


When asked, 


After the question-and-answer period, 
Carol Lynn read her poems, "The Days We 
Shared," "Labor," and "Trial #5." "Trial 
#5"" discusses a number of choices pre- 
sented to her before she came to earth, 
any of which would be preferable to Trial 
#5. When the assignments of earthly 
challenges are made, she is given Trial 
#5 because it would require the most of 
her. 

I was very touched by this poem as it 
related to the ideas that she had dis- 
cussed earlier. Perhaps Carol Lynn was 
given Trial #5 because of her experience 


and preparation. Teaching, traveling, and 
living in another culture often mellow 
and foster tolerance for others. Add to 


these a sensitivity of spirit, as is 
apparent in her writing, and I wonder if 
she was given this trial in order to 
become a voice to bring us all, within 
the Church and without, to a new under- 
standing and love for each other. I am 
grateful for her courage to be so vulner- 
able and open so that we who listen can 
realize how narrow our mental cubicles of 
stereotyping have been and try to change 
them. 

Jackie Miller Beecher 

Merrimack, New Hampshire 





A Road Less Traveled 


I read Goodbye, I Love You by Carol 
Lynn Pearson in the New Hampshire woods 
in a primitive cabin next to a stream. 
The stream was never silent; the book 
never failed to touch me. 


Goodbye, I Love You is a tragedy. It 
is the story of an appealing young man, a 
person who "shone" but was consumed by a 


though that was the vehicle--but rather a 
lack of self-discipline, an inability to 
delay or deny gratification. Not evil; 
weakness. 


The Carol Lynn I met in the book was a 
banked fire. Upon finishing the book, I 
thought, "How could she have survived THAT 
and have written with such gentleness and 
dispassion?" Then I heard her speak. 

The fire was there. The Passion was 
there--barely checked rage combined with 
a most exquisite forgiveness and desire 
for healing not only for herself but for 
all trapped, betrayed, stranded lovers. 


Returning to the book, I discovered 
that her passion and fire are there but 
carefully controlled. She writes, after 
having received confirmation over the 
telephone from Gerald, who was out of 
town, that he not only still had homo- 
sexual desires but that he was being 
unfaithful; 


Both hands put the receiver back on 
the telephone. Slowly I crossed the 
room, turned out the light, closed the 
door, walked up the stairs, down the 
hall, and into the bathroom. I was 
shaking, shaking from the cold, I 
knelt down and turned on the water in 
the tub, only the hot water. I watched 
while the water filled the bathtub, 
while the steam rose and covered the 
walls and the mirror. Then I undressed 


and stepped into the tub. I shivered 
violently as the hot water met the 
chill of my feet and legs. Then I 


lowered myself into the water, feeling 
the heat travel upward to my neck and 
my chin. Still I shook. 


Fire and ice. The Carol Lynn of Good- 
bye, I Love You describes iron self-disci- 
Ppline. She exhibited the same stoic self- 
control when she spoke here in September; 
she met even the most personal questions 
with civil, controlled, helpful responses. 


In the book, after taking the hot bath 
for the icy cold inside her that nothing 
really could warm, Carol Lynn talks to no 
one but God about her situation. She 
does not set about changing her life. 
Having communicated directly with Gerald 
to verify his duplicity, she endures the 
pain, waits, and ultimately seeks answers. 
as to how to choose her way with utmost 
care. In her book, she does not dwell on 
her pain but on how she copes, what 
changes she makes, and what new awareness 
and compassion she gains. 


She does, however, reveal a stunning 
contrast: a husband either unable or 
unwilling to deny himself gratification, 
who is expansive both with money and 
sexual affection; a wife holding down the 
fort, keeping her word, earning the money, 
paying the bills, providing continuity 
and security for the children. 


know what it is like to have 
my dreams die, to become "a surgeon cut- 
ting apart my own life." I marvel at 
Carol Lynn's creative productivity and the 
personal growth that she describes during 
this intense time of change and grief. 
When I went through ending a marriage, 
due in part to my first husband's homo- 
sexuality, I had no role model. For all 
I knew, I was the only Mormon woman in 
the whole word to feel so betrayed, so 
rejected, and so physically ugly. 


I, too, 


How I would have embraced this book! 


I Love You is not only about 
loss and suffering; it is about spiritual 
and emotional maturity, both its presence 
and its absence. In The Road Less Trav- 
eled, M. Scott Peck defines spiritual 
maturity as requiring a discipline com- 
posed of four parts: the ability to 
delay gratification, the acceptance of 
responsibility, a dedication to truth, 
the importance of balancing. By balan- 
cing, Peck means learning to trade off 
gratification vs. responsibility vs. 
truth as needed. 


Goodbye, 


and 


In Goodbye, I Love You, I saw Carol 
Lynn becoming increasingly mature and 
disciplined. I saw Gerald choosing not 
to delay gratification, not to accept 
responsibility, and not to accept the 
realities of the world or to seek to 
understand and live with his commitments, 
ultimately losing, in Peck's terms, all 
balance. 


The story is well told and greatly 
worth the telling. If you seek a story 
that will leave you a little more grown 
up, it is Goodbye, I Love You. 


Deborah Butler 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Inanna: Queen of Heaven and Earth, by 
Diane Wolkstein and Samuel Noah Kramer, 
Harper & Row, New York, 1983 ($7.95) 


This is the most extraordinary book 
I've read in years. I stayed up all 
night reading it, in a fever. In my 
feminist reading, political, historical, 
and sociological analysis rarely rings my 
chimes anymore. But myth can still reach 
me, at the deepest level, because it 
often seems more true than so-called non- 


fiction. 


And this book is the mother lode of 
myth. It is the story of Inanna, the 
highest deity of ancient Sumer, the 
world's oldest "writing" civilization. 
Her story is two thousand years older 
than the Bible. She was the goddess of 
fertility and nature, who, after her 
incredible journey to the underworld, 
also claimed the powers of death and 
rebirth. The tale has been translated, 
parts of it only recently, from clay 
tablets, and it is retold in this volume 
in verse, with some poetic license taken. 


It is a love story, filled with some 
of the most erotic passages I've ever 
read. And it is a story of first resur- 
rection, very much in the pattern of 
Christ's resurrection. Only this time, 
she is risen. 


Inanna begins as the young sister of 
Gilgamesh, he who lost immortality to the 
snake. The goddess lives in a world with 
a magic tree, a serpent, a holy garden, 
and other Biblical elements. The powerful 
young woman visits the god of wisdom and, 
as they toast each other, he becomes 
drunk and offers her his skills and se- 
crets one by one: the high priesthood, 
godship, the art of lovemaking, the set- 
ting up of lamentations, the giving of 
judgments, and more. As he offers them, 
she replies unabashedly, "I take them!" 


Then she takes a husband, Dumuzi, the 
shepherd king of Uruk. These passages 
are sensual, and she is anything but the 
peretee-instrument of sexual union. 


Finally, she seeks her destiny through 
a journey to the underworld. At each of 
its seven gates, she must remove another 
piece of her glorious raiment. Joseph 
Campbell, author of the excellent Masks 
of God, seems to find this the heart of 
the story--the ageless classic tale behind 
the dance of the seven veils. I think 
the Inanna cycle goes beyond that, though. 
Given my Christian background, I cannot 
help but read it as the feminine parallel 
to the Christ story. 


Death, being no great respecter of 
persons, strikes down even the queen of 





Inanna 


heaven and earth and hangs her carcass on 
a nail to rot. When Inanna does not 
return, her faithful servant does as she 
has been instructed--sets about mourning 
loudly and asking the gods for help. 
None, however, is stronger than death. 
Finally, Inanna's father sends two little 
androgynous creatures that he fashions 
from dirtballs under his fingernail to 
free Inanna by empathizing with the pain 
of the underworld goddess. When they win 
the corpse in this way, they sprinkle the 
food and water of life on it, and Inanna 
alive again. 


arises, 








She cannot leave the underworld, how- 
ever, without promising to send someone 
back in her place. Such is the rule of 
the land of the dead. When she finds 
that her husband has not mourned her and 
has set himself up in her place, "Inanna 
fastened on Dumuzi the eye of death." 


“After he tries to escape and is protected 


by his sister, Inanna finally agrees to 
let him spend half the year in the under- 
world and to let his sister spend the 
other half there, in his place. And so 
we have "the good shepherd" who dies and 
is resurrected each year, but in this 
case the power rests with "My Lady, the 
Amazement of the Land, the Lone Star, the 
Brave One." 


The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of exquisite stone Sumerian re- 
liefs, depicting goddesses, gods, and 


More than half of the book 
consists of four commentaries: the first 
on Sumerian history, culture, and litera- 
ture; the second on the discovery and 
deciphering of the Inanna cycle; the 
third on interpretations of the story; 
and the fourth on the art. 


mortals. 


I read with great interest the review 
of this book in New York Times Book Re- 
view. To my great surprise, the review 
was quite negative, insisting that Diane 
Wolkstein took so many poetic privileges 
that the story was no longer true to the 
historical tale. In essence, the reviewer 
said, the account was cleaned up too 
much, its inconsistencies removed, and its 
narrative fashioned to have a neat, 
Aristotelian beginning, middle, and end. 
Wolkstein responded in the next issue 
with a denial, saying, "Every line of 
text follows the line of the Sumerian 
clay tablets." She reaffirms that the 
work was all checked by her collaborator, 
who is possibly the most respected expert 
in the field, Samuel Noah Kramer. 


These arguments all came too late for 
I had already been enthralled by 
It retains the power and 
mystery that, for me, are necessary ina 
true cosmology. The hideousness of death 
is drawn as sharply as the power of sex. 
There is great strength in the portrayal 
of the terror of existence, similar to 
Arjuna's awe-ful vision of God (Krishna) 
in The Bhagavad-Gita: Arjuna sees a 
creature with many flaming mouths into 
which thousands of men are rushing, only 
to have their heads crushed into powder 
and their blood poured down. 


me. 
this book. 


Perhaps one passage from the hymn, 
"Loud Thundering Storm," best describes 
this aspect of Inanna: "You flash like 
lightning over the highlands; you throw 
your firebrands across the earth./ Your 
deafening command, whistling like the 
South Wind, splits apart great mountains., 
You trample the disobedient like a wild 


bull; heaven and earth tremble./ Holy 
Priestess, who can soothe your troubled 
heart?" 


Here is a goddess who fits with the 
sorrows of life. Yet, she can also look 
“with sweet wonder from heaven" and appear 
as the Lady of the Evening, “radiant on 
the horizon." 


If William James was right in saying 
that the way we imagine God reveals the 
strengths and limitations of our own 
minds, then Inanna sprang from the heart 
and imagination of a wondrous people 
indeed. 


Christine Rigby Arrington 
Menlo Park, California 





The Garden of Linda Adams Christiansen 


We have been faithful in doing what we 
were called here to do, and instead of 
finding my sons, I made an important 
discovery concerning my parents. When I 
first joined the Church, I was confident 
that in time my parents would also join. 
They never did, and that always created 
tension between us. Now I realize that 
the barrier was mostly my fault. I was 
disappointed in them and their "lack of 
perfection." I suppose I was even criti- 
cal in word and expression. That criti- 
cism and my not-so-subtle efforts at 
trying to convince them of the "error of 
their ways" probably made me a pretty 
unpleasant person to be around, so they 
avoided me. They never forbade me to 
visit or completely abandoned me, but I 
interpreted their patient silence as a 
lack of their support, which I felt I 
needed more than anything else. I see 
now that I could have had that support, 
and that I did have their continuing love, 
but I could've had everything I felt I 
needed if I had been less critical and 
more grateful for the good people they 
really were. I have met so many people 
out here who, upon hearing my maiden name 
ask, "Are you related to Jack and Mary 
Adams? They were such wonderful people!" 
And inevitably would follow a re-telling 
of some incident in which they figured as 
hero or heroine. At first I was amazed! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


But after a while, I got used to hearing 
such things. I almost felt like intro- 
ducing myself as "the daughter of Jack 
and Mary Adams"! It seems like that would 
be the best door approach around here. 
One family was even brought into the 
Church because of the "Christian deeds" 
of my parents! They were very effective 
missionaries in their own way, and now I 
am privileged to take part in a harvest 
they planted! 


Marty expressed the feeling that he 
wished he had known my parents better. 


Me, too! And it's my fault that he 
didn't. But I hope to do better in the 
future. I'm writing down all the inci- 


dents I've been told and others I remember 
{now that I really think about it) so 

that I can share them with my children 
and grandchildren. They all should know 
from what noble heritage they come. And 
all these years I've regretted not having 
come from Mormon pioneer stock! 


We have made some dear friends out 

here and it'll be hard to leave, but I'm 
also excited to see family again. Rachael 
and Michael had their fourth baby last 
week (that makes lucky 13 grandchildren! ) 
and we're anxious to see him. Rebekah 
recently moved her practice from the East 
coast to Utah. She assures me she was 


only returning to "Zion" because that's 
where most of her little patients are 
these days. In any case, now she will be 
the pediatrician to most of her nieces 
and nephews, and I think that's great! 


I'll have to inform Rebekah that I'm 
not so sure Utah is Zion anymore, now 
that we've had the opportunity to visit 
so many Church history sites our here. 
(That'll shock her!) After all, the New 
Jerusalem is going to be built out here 
in the Midwest after the Earth is cleansed 
by fire at the beginning of the Millenium. 
It's rather hard to imagine the Earth 
being cleansed by fire when it's now 
covered with so much snow. It must've 
been hard for the early Saints to imagine 
it, too, when they crossed that frozen 
Mississippi River I see creeping by out- 
side my window. But it must've been a 
pleasant thing to think about. 


It's so cold now. These are bitter 
winters. It would almost take a cleansing 
by fire to melt all this snow and bring 
spring. I look forward to it. Marty and 
I will have Angel to raise again in that 
spring. Spring always has been my favor- 
ite time of year. 


Sheila Kindred 
Ames, Iowa 
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SISTERS SPEAK 





In the last issue, we raised the point 
that there appears to be an absence of a 
"feminist" theology in the LDS community. 
We asked our readers to comment on wheth- 
er, indeed, there is such an absence, and 
if there is, why. Responses have been 
wide-ranging--some focusing on theological 
issues themselves and others looking at 
the why-the-absence? issue. The following 
are a sampling of what our sisters have to 
say on these subjects. 





Diana Epperson of Salt Lake City points 
out that there may be a problem with the 
perception that men write on the "big" 
topics of broad public concern, while 
women write on the (by implication) 
"smaller" topics of private and individual 
concern, In some sense, she takes excep- 
tion to the question we have posed. Says 
she: 





Before you sell yourselves short, 
please consider a few words from an elo- 
quent sister who has weathered the process 
of defending a meaningful position as a 
woman in her work. Mary Gordon has done 
this with notable honesty and graceful- 
ness in an essay included in a collection 
of essays entitled The Writer on Her Work. 


As a young writer she was sensitive to 
the assertion by male teachers, writers, 
and her own father that there was "major" 
and "minor" work dealing respectively 
with "major" and "minor" experience. 
masculine was "major"; the feminine, 
"minor." This was an embarrassment to a 
young woman who knew herself capable of 
things "major." One does not like to be 
trivial. 


The 


Mary Gordon challenged these cate- 
gories. She had the confidence to recog- 
nize the injustice of the license that 
men had "to write about the hymens they 
had broken, the diner waitresses they had 
seduced. Those experiences were signifi- 
cant. But we were not to write about our 
broken hearts, about the married men we 
loved disastrously, about our mothers or 
our children. Men could write about their 
fears of dying of exposure in the forest; 
we could not write about our fears of 
being suffocated in the kitchen. Our 
desire to write about these experiences 
only revealed our shallowness; it was 
suggested we would, in time, get over it. 
And write about what? Perhaps we would 
stop writing." 


I have been blessed with a wealth of 
stimulating and warm women neighbors, 

: with whom I can often speak. Their tales 
of training for and finishing a 100-mile 
alpine race, of both the grind and the 
excitement of thesis writing, of landscape 
architecture and mideastern studies, of 
the politics and injustices of the world, 
of plays and art, have been wonderful. 
But for me, the most consequential con- 
versations are about our being daughters, 
sisters, and mothers who are trying to 
balance the impossible yet rich life of 
being women with family life, Church 
life, and our personal lives. These 
personal, or "minor," conversations are 
most demanding of our thought and crea- 
tivity, the ones that make us love each 
other and grow wiser. 


Mary Gordon has found a great loveli- 
ness and importance in her work as a 
woman, 


My subject as a writer has far more 
to do with family happiness than with 
the music of the spheres. I don't know 
what the nature of the universe is, 
but I have a good ear. What it hears 
best are daily rhythms, for that is 
what I value, what I would wish, as a 
writer, to preserve... . My father 
would have thought this a stubborn pre- 
dilection for the minor. My mother 
knows better. 


May we also find the confidence and 
maturity to "know better." 





Sue Hawes tackles some theological 
questions regarding women, God, and doc- 
trine. She also addresses some cultural 
and sociological reasons why feminist 
theology has so little impact on the ways 
men and women actually behave in the LDS 
community. She writes to us irom New 
Orleans. 
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To discuss feminist theology, both 
terms must be defined. Feminism is a 
belief that the sexes are equal. An 
active philosophy of feminism is only 
necessary where there has been, and still 
is, inequality between men and women. 
Theology is the rational interpretation 
of the interaction between God and human- 
kind. To me, a feminist theology would 
consist of the belief that women and men 
are of equal value to their Father in 
Heaven and have equal potential in His 
eyes. It would also include that they 
are equally responsible for their own 
development through the use of free 
agency and that they achieve His goal of 
their immortality and eternal life in the 
same way. 


To a Latter-day Saint, theology starts 
with the scriptures. As far as we know, 
all of our Standard Works were written by 
men. (Emma did scribe some chapters of 
the Book of Mormon.) Many were written 
thousands of years ago in times and cul- 
tures where women had little status or 
importance. Therefore, to find a fem- 
inist theology, we must carefully search 
the scriptures because at a casual read- 
ing they appear to be’ written by men for 
men. 


Looking more carefully at the scrip- 
tures, we find that women have had many 
rights and responsibilities. Beginning 
with the Old Testament, we read in 
Proverbs 31 that a virtuous woman is very 
busily engaged in traditional woman's 
work, such as child care, spinning, sew- 
ing, cooking, and service to the poor, 
but she is also involved in less tradi- 
tional work such as buying land, farming, 
merchandising, and teaching. This appears 
to be an accurate account of a middle- 
class biblical woman's daily life; she 
had many responsibilities in addition to 
child care. In Joel, we are told that in 
the last days both men and women will 
prophesy. And there are records of women, 
such as Huldah, having done so in times 
past. 


Moving to the New Testament, we find 
in Luke the intriguing story of Mary and 
Martha. When Jesus visited their home, 
Martha was bustling around serving Him 
while Mary anointed His feet and listened 
to His teachings. When Martha asked 
Jesus to make Mary help her, Jesus com- 
forted and praised Martha but pointed out 
that Mary had chosen the "good part." 
Thus, He emphasized the importance of 
learning for women. By inference, when 
Christ tells us to search the scriptures 
and to know the truth, he is not only 
talking to men. The Sermon on the Mount 
was given to a gathering of both men and 
women. 


In the Book of Mormon, after King 
Benjamin's inspiring sermon, the entire 
congregation entered into a covenant with 
God and were called sons and daughters of 
Christ and thereby made free. Later, 
Alma (32:23) tells the poor of the Zoram- 
ites that God imparts His word by angels 
to both men and women. 


In Doctrine & Covenants Section 25, we 
find a revelation given specifically to 
Emma Smith. She is counseled to be a 
comfort to Joseph in his afflictions and 
to console him with meekness, a role 
women of all ages have assumed. But then 
the "elect lady" is also told that she 
shall be a scribe for Joseph. She is 
"ordained" to expound scriptures and 
exhort the Church according to the Spirit 
She is told to spend time writing and 
learning and is given the task of selec- 
ting hymns for the Saints. Her husband, 
she is told, will support her. What more 
could a woman ask for than to be reminded 
of her divine responsibility to nurture 
her family, learn the gospel, write and 
teach, and serve her sisters and brothers? 


In the Church, we are blessed with 
continuing revelation. Our sister, Eliza 
R. Snow, wrote a hymn in the mid-1800s 
originally titled "Invocation to a Heaven- 
ly Mother and Father." Although the 
title was later changed, she put into 
poetry her concept of a Heavenly Mother, 
an idea that she had been taught by 
Joseph. Few other Churches have such an 
exalted being for women to emulate. 


If a modern LDS feminist theology is 
to be articulated, the most likely place 
for it to be found is in the remarks of 


the Prophet or his representative at the 
General Women's Meeting. In analyzing 
these talks over the last eight years, 
several themes emerge. Home and family 
are always emphasized and young women are 
encouraged to plan for marriage and a 
family. However, it is also pointed out 
that among widows and divorced women are 
noble spirits. Nearly every year those 
who desire to marry but have not yet had 

a chance are assured that they will re- 
ceive an answer to their prayers. All 
women are encouraged to educate themselves 
by continually learning a variety of facts 
and skills. The right and responsibility 
of women to direct their own lives is 
emphasized. The fact that some women 
must work is acknowledged and affirmed. 
The love of God for all His sons and 
daughters is often mentioned. 


In the 1985 meeting, President Hinckley 
listed ten rights and responsibilities of 
women. These included teaching religious 
and secular topics; presiding in women's 
organizations in wards, stakes, and the 
general Church; prophesying; serving as 
full-time or local missionaries; being 
endowed and married in the temple; serving 
in the temple; and educating and develop- 
ing themselves. It is especially inter-— 
esting to note that in the list of ten 
gifts, marriage is number seven and moth- 
erhood is number nine. This doesn't 
reflect a de-emphasis of these roles but 
stresses the importance of other facets 
of a woman's life at a time when 50 per- 
cent of the women of the Church will 
never be married or will, at some time, 
be divorced or widowed. President 
Hinckley also suggested that educational 
goals should lead to satisfying and pro- 
ductive employment for married and unmar- 
ried sisters. 


If there is an LDS theology of femin- 
ism? YES. Have the sisters thought it 
out and accepted it? MOSTLY. Have "the 
Brethern" figured it out and bought into 
it? NO. A feminist theology exists, but 
it is overshadowed by a paternalistic 
philosophy that is often preached from 
the pulpit. Many men and some women 
don't understand the scriptures and don't 
hear the Prophet when he says men and 
women are equally loved by God and have 
equal potential. This truth just doesn't 
seem to trickle down from the First Presi- 
dency to the wards. 


There are many concrete things that 
the Church needs to do to indicate to 
everyone that women are valued. In the 
last women's meeting, President Hinckley 
said that the Lord could give the Priest-— 
hood to women but that He hasn't seen fit 
to do so and thus we shouldn't worry 
about it. I think women could participate 
more fully in the Church even without the 
Priesthood. The blessing of women by 
women, common in the 19th century, should 
be reinstated. Women want and need more 
spiritual power. Women all through the 
Church, not just those who are assertive 
and have a sympathetic stake president or 
bishop, should be allowed to hold their 
babies during blessings. There is no 
reason why the last speaker in sacrament 
meeting should be a man. During General 
and Stake Conferences, women should be 
highly visible and heard talking from the 
pulpit on doctrinal issues. The entire 
Church would be better off if more women 
were included in its councils; buildings 
would be better designed for families, 
activities would be different, and there 
would be more and better solutions to 
problems. Some women need to be in ob- 
vious positions of authority so that they 
can function as positive role models. 
Having such roles would allow other sis- 
ters to more nearly achieve their full 
potential. Jobs that are traditionally 
held by men, such as Sunday School presi- 
dent, could be opened to sisters. There 
is no good reason why women couldn't be 
ward clerks (in fact, this is such a 
thankless job that it is surprising that 
women don't already have it). 


Virginia, there is an LDS feminist 
theology. It is just that scriptures 

like Proverbs 31, D&C 25, and President 
Hinckley's 1985 women's meeting speech 

are few and far between. With some gentle 
nudges, a great deal of patience, some 
assistance from "the Brethern" and a lot 
from our Heavenly Father, someday it will 
be unnecessary to have a feminist theo- 
logy. In the day when the law is engraved 
on our hearts, our daughters will wonder 
what a feminist is. 


Yes, 
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There is a mountain of fascinating 
material "out there in the world" con- 
cerning women and diety and feminist 
images of godliness and their impact on 
women's sense of themselves. Surely we 
as LDS people could learn a lot from the 
perspectives of the various writers who 
are working in these areas. Julie Nichols 
from Provo has done some thinking about 
current feminist theological writing 
about women and their spirituality. She 
recommends their work to us and comments 
on how their ideas parallel some of her 
own. She writes: 





There is a feminist spirituality that 
includes "magic"--the changing of reality 
through the changing of consciousness. 
This spirituality movement, which includes 
but is not limited to Wiccan (witchcraft) 
and other pagan groups, practically re- 
quires creativity, strength, and (best 
yet) nurturance and love for life. In 
fact, these are its main tenets. 


It is in this movement that I found 
what I call "the Goddess," and it is this 
movement that introduced me to such power- 
ful activities as group ritual, creative 
visualization, meditation, and women 
healing women. 


At the retreat this fall, I talked 
about some of the many, many goddesses in 
world mythologies and pointed out that 
they represented certain things about the 
strengths and potential of women in the 
cultures from which they came. I then 
suggested that our religion has a founda- 
tion for a marvelously powerful women's 
spirituality in the image of a Mother in 
Heaven. I closed by asking the women to 
imagine the difference it would make to 
our lives--to our sense of connection with 
the divine, to our cultural roles, and to 
our relationships with each other and our 
men--if we began to talk about our "Mother 
in Heaven" openly and frequently. 


This is where I think we are in LDS 
fewInI@ttheology: in an arena of poten- 
tiality only. The lip service that men 
pay to our “Mother in Heaven" is minimal 
and mostly ridiculous. When they say, "We 
don't talk about her because our Father 
in Heaven doesn't want us to use her name 
disrespectfully," I want to guffaw. It 
was Elouise Bell who suggested that she 
tried to imagine an earthly husband lock- 
ing his partner up in the closet because 
he was afraid the children might be dis- 
respectful. Our Prophet, Joseph Smith, 
sensed her reality and did what he could 
within his culture and his milieu to 
empower women with her spirit. 


We have the barest beginnings of an LDS 
feminist theology in the public sphere, 
through such writers and doers as Margaret 
Toscano, Carol Lynn Pearson, and Emma Lou 
Thayne (whose peace poems have theological 
implications). We need to free ourselves, 
search the scriptures, and our hearts and 
minds for ways to build on the foundations 
that are there. If we have to look out-— 
side the Church at first as I did, so be 
ite 


Perhaps one of the more wonderful 
milestones of our day will be that through 
the courage of women who are struggling to 
stay within the Church, our Mother in 
Heaven will take her rightful place in 
the openly accepted doctrine, and the 
beautiful ordinances performed by and for 
women in the temple will evolve into a 
more public, deeply enriching message. I 
pray it may be so. 





Marie L. Sorensen of Reno, Nevada, 
also has some thoughts on why feminist 
theology remains an underdeveloped area 
of thinking in Mormon circles. She 
writes: 





I have formed a possible theory about 
the seeming lack of feminist theology 
within the Church. Could it be possible 
that the answer lies not in theory but in 
still more questions? (1) Why is there 
no place of honor in the Church--temporal 
or celestial--for the single woman? 

(2) Why are women never placed in posi- 
tions of authority without being subject 
to priesthood overseers? (3) Has anyone 
been able to define the status of women 
beyond their assigned positions as "help- 
meets" to future gods? 


We are encouraged to achieve, to grow, 
to develop--yet always within specific 
limitations. If we dare overstep well- 
defined boundaries, we are gently but 
firmly called to repentance. We accept 
the supremacy of the priesthood authority 
because we have been taught that submis-— 
sion and obedience is required if we are 
to be acceptable. We fear, more than 
anything else, the loss of priesthood 
approval. 


If I were to be allowed a five-minute 
conversation with God, I would seek simple 
answers to these complex questions: 

(1) Must a woman forego the joy of exal- 
tation if she doesn't attach herself to a 
worthy priesthood holder? (2) Is it 
possible for a woman to serve, to teach, 
to sustain, without doing so only as an 
echo of priesthood approval? (3) If 
women do not wish to be married eternally 
or to be the mother of myriads of spirit 
children, does this mean that she has 
failed as a woman? Is she automatically 
disqualified for exaltation? 


After struggling over the idea for a 
long time, I recently said out loud for 
the first time, "I do not want to be an 
eternal mother. I want to be a teacher. 
I felt a great sense of relief. At least 
the thought was out in the open. 


But because I probably won't be granted 
the interview with God that will solve my 
problem, I must accept one of two alter— 
natives: exaltation only as the wife of 
a god or exaltation on my own merit. 


I believe in the gospel fully and 
completely. I accept without question 
that Joseph Smith was a prophet and that 
our Church has been led by prophets 
throughout the years since the gospel was 
restored on the Earth. I have no desire 
to usurp the power or authority of the 
priesthood. 


My problem, therefore, deals with my 
place in this perfect theocracy. I find 
that I belong to what appears to be a 
very large segment of women struggling 
with a concept of perfection that they 
are unable to achieve. We serve without 
challenge, accept without question, and 
yet are tormented constantly with guilt 
because of failure in marriage or mother- 
hood, or both. 


Because I cannot possibly probe into 
truth beyond that which has been present- 
ed, I must leave my fate to God. I must 
recognize that if it is truly mandatory 
for me to be sealed to a worthy priesthood 
holder to achieve exaltation, God will 
take care of this at some future time. 

If I am a worthy servant, I will not be 
disqualified through default. 


However, I still maintain as a personal 
belief that it just might be possible for 
a woman to achieve exaltation on her own 
merit, to serve in some capacity other 
than that of mother. Is it at all pos- 
sible that women could serve eternally as 
teachers? After all, those millions of 
spirit children must have teachers. 





Violet Kimball of Florissant, Missouri, 
has a different view. She believes that 
there is a feminist theology in the 
Church and that it has its roots in 
historical Mormon thinking. She comments 
on why it seems lost in today's LDS cul- 
ture: 





Last evening we met to organize 

. . . Several resolutions were adopted: 
lst. Resolved: that when the brethern 
call on us to attend prayers, get 
engaged in conversation and forget 
what they called us for, that the 
sisters retire to some convenient 
Place, pray for themselves and go 
about their business. 2nd. If the men 
wish to hold control over women, let 
them be on the alert. We believe in 
equal rights .. (Journal of Louisa 
Barnes Pratt on Mormon Trail, June 
Tth, 1846) 


Several years ago my daughter in 
California wanted an original program for 
a Relief Society function just weeks 
away, and I got an SOS one night. "Some- 
thing simple, mother, but I know you will 
come up with a great original skit 
oh yes, it has to do with the organizing 
of the Relief Society." 


If a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, a lot of learning is upset- 
ting. My daughter's SOS led to my con- 
version to feminism on a larger scale. 

As I wrote that skit, I wrote a new con- 
stitution for me. I began to toss away 
many of my hang-ups. Let's just say that 
"obedience" and "perfection" are no longer 
a part of my vocabulary because, along 
with the "Cinderella Syndrome," they have 
caused too many frustrations, too few 
rewards. 


I also discovered enchanting and kin- 
dred spirits in some early sisters, par- 
ticularly Emmeline B. Wells and Sarah M. 
Kimball, perhaps because they are related 
to my husband. I discovered that I shared 
more than the same last name with Sarah. 
Although I had a smattering of knowledge 
about these early sister saints, I had 
never responded to their eloquence, in- 
sight, and suffering partly because their 
stories hadn't been told. 


Wallace Stegner called these women 
"remarkable." Reading from several ex- 
cellent new books about these sisters 
inspired and disturbed me. Where are the 
Sarah Kimballs today? 


I did a lot of thinking as I wrote 
that skit. We are promised that if "we 
have the faith of a grain of mustard 
seed, we can move mountains." Maybe 
that's more of a prophetic statement than 
we realize. 


We have allowed our rights to be slowly 
usurped. The meek shall not inherit the 
earth, they shall be ignored! We go from 
buying, selling, and controlling land as 
Sarah Kimball did in the 1860s to con- 
trolling our own closets in the 1980s--the 
only places our Relief Society can lock up 
in our ward. Mormon sisters "have not 
come a long way" in the Church but have 
been shoved back a long way. We have no 
cry rooms, no pennies, no power, no press. 


I am upset as much about the lack of a 
democratic process in the Church as I am 
about the powerless roles we women assume. 
We are supposed to go through home teach- 
ers in dealing with those we visit teach. 
Trying to wade through the various re- 
quired channels sometimes bogs down com-— 
passion. 


I feel that we should have a chance to 
vote on whether or not we have sacrament 
meeting first or last, as well as on other 
major decisions concerning the ward. Our 
bishop allowed the high priests to vote 
on the meeting schedule, but the sisters, 
mothers or wives did not get that choice. 
Holding the priesthood is not something 
I've sought, or want, but I feel that we 
should have some input in the way the 
ward is run. Had I some voice in the 


Church, some choices in how we conduct 
and teach, I would feel more like it was 
"my Church." 


I would like to be able to gear a 
lesson along lines that better suit my 
class than follow the rules of the manual. 
When I voiced this in the past, a nervous 
Relief Society president insisted that we 
"follow the outline." Until we become a 
little less intimidated and sheep-like, 
we won't have any more voice than we have 
now. 


When Sarah Kimball laid the cornerstone 
for the first Relief Society building in 
1868, she said, "I appear before you . . 

on behalf of the Female Relief Society 
to express thanks to the Almighty God 
that the wheels of progress have been 
permitted to run until they have brought 
us to a more extended field of useful 
labor for female minds and hands." Sarah 
would be shocked at how her victory for 
women has crumbled in the past years. 


My skit portrayed this courageous 
pioneer. I did not soft-pedal Sarah's 
feminism. I called it "The Saga of 
Sarah," and we put it on in our ward last 
spring to a wonderfully receptive audi- 
ence, both male and female. 


I hope Sarah's accomplishments will be 
an inspiration for us to "come out of our 
closets"--that is, to regain power over 
more than our closets. 


(CONTINUED) 
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Pam Bookstaber, of Short Hills, New 
Jersey, also believes that there are 
important ideas that form a foundation 
for feminist theology in the writings of 
early LDS Church leaders. She shares her 
thoughts with us: 





A starting point for feminist theology 
is to look at what early Mormon women 
were taught. They certainly had a strong- 
er sense of their rights and powers than 
modern Mormon women do. They had inde- 
pendent control over the Relief Society, 
they used the priesthood to perform mira- 
cles, and at least one sister was taught 
privately about her Mother in Heaven, 
making us wonder what else was taught 
that was not written down. The temple 
endowment, for which they sacrificed 
greatly to receive, exacts equal standards 
(apart from the one promise a woman makes 
to obey her husband as he obeys the Lord) 
and promises equal blessings and powers 
for men and women in the next life. 


On the other hand, women had to recon- 
cile al) this with the doctrine of poly- 
gamy, which blatantly contradicts the 
doctrine of equality. It is clear that 
polygamy ultimately dominated their fem- 
inine theology; women were taught that a 
polygamous marriage was absolutely essen- 
tial to their exaltation. Can we over- 
state the deflating effects polygamy has 
had on women's egos over the years? The 
overriding doctrine of polygamy eclipsed 
the other feminist theology of indepen- 
dence and finally won out. 


Now we are back to reconstructing a 
feminist theology. It is not only neces- 
sary; it is inevitable. Women throughout 
the Church demand answers to their ques- 
tions about the traditions that prevent 
them from reaching their full potential. 


One such tradition that I would like to 
consider is the phrase "patriarchal or- 
der." I recently heard this phrase waved 
again during a Relief Society meeting to 
refute a woman who implied that in the 
next life women would have power and 
authority equal to that of men. "But 
there will still be the patriarchal or- 
der," came the rebuttal. "The patriarchal 
order" means to most Mormons that men 
always have had and always will have 
ultimate responsibility for the salvation 
of others. Implicit in that responsi- 
bility is the man's right to administer, 
to preside, and to have the last word. 
“The patriarchal order" is believed to be 
timeless, a part of the "pure gospel," as 
opposed to beliefs we have that simply 
keep the Church running here on the earth. 
The tradition goes that when the millenium 
comes and we don't need a church organi- 
zation anymore, then families will be 
governed by the patriarchal order. And 
we all picture ourselves living the pure 
gospel without the need for bishoprics, 
quorums, and auxiliaries to lead us. 
Instead we are led by a father, a husband, 
a patriarch. 


I am pleased to cite as my authority 
for the refutation of this cliche no 
other than President Benson himself. In 
a talk entitled "What I Hope You Will 
Teach Your Children About the Temple" 
(Ensign, Aug. 1985, p. 6-10), he clarifies 
the meaning of "patriarchal order" in 
such a way that overturns this traditional 
notion. He says: 


The order of priesthood spoken of 
in the scriptures is sometimes referred 
to as the patriarchal order because it 
came down from father to son. 


But this order is otherwise de- 
scribed in modern revelation as an 
order of family government where a man 
and woman enter into a covenant with 
God--just as did Adam and Eve--to be 
sealed for eternity, to have posterity, 
and to do the will and work of God 
throughout their mortality. 


That is, the term patriarchal order 
is another name for the sealing power. 
President Benson goes on to explain the 
various priesthood orders; he numbers 
three of them. 


Most of us, familiar with the two-tier 
hierarchy, know that the Aaronic admini- 
sters in outward ordinances (D&C 107:20) 
and the Melchizedek administers in "spiri- 
tual things" (D&C 107:12). These are 
administrative priesthoods, and most women 
take their cue from the fact that cur- 
rently men only participate in them, 
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However, during the Israelite period, only 
males from the tribe of Levi administered 
in the outward ordinances. The point is 
that there has always been some (arbi- 
trary?) restriction in the number of 
administrators: in Israelite times, 
one tribe; after the Restoration, only 
white males; today only males. Does it 
matter? Yes, because most people, men 
and women, extrapolate from that fact a 
view of women as subordinates. 


only 


But there is a third tier of priest- 
hood, as President Benson explains: the 
fulness of the Melchizedek Priesthood, or 
the patriarchal order, which women and 
men enter into equally when they make 
covenants in the temple. It is "an order 
of family government where a man and 
woman enter into a covenant with God." 
Could he have said it better? Isn't this 
a definition of equal responsibilities, 
of a shared partnership? Certainly this 
can be the beginning of a feminist theol- 
ogy that grants women equal responsibi- 
lities with men. In the temple, 
ordained in the same way that men are to 
this highest priesthood. It is an ordina- 
tion that exacts equal standards of be- 
havior, promises equal blessings for 
women and men alike, and seals all of us 
together in a family order. 


While the entrance of women into the 
highest priesthood order in the temple 
may form a basis for feminist theology, 
there are many gaps left to fill in: the 
exclusion of women from the administrative 
priesthoods must and will be dealt with 
by our brethren, just as the exclusion of 
Blacks had to be dealt with. Other female 
concerns, such as who our Mother in Heaven 
is and what she does, will be answered. 
These answers will flesh out our skeletal 
feminist theology. We only need to keep 
asking. 


In the same way that KSL's landmark 
series on "Depression and Mormon Women" 
brought depression out of the closet and 
freed many Mormon women to talk about 
their experiences, so does Carol Lynn 
Pearson's amazingly honest and inspiring 
book seem to grant us all permission to 
acknowledge and discuss homosexuality and 
Mormonism. For years our readers have 
asked that Exponent II address the issues 
surrounding homosexuality. We have felt 
confused enough by the complexity of the 
issues involved that we have quite care- 


fully avoided addressing the issue in the 


Paper. But since Carol Lynn Pearson's 
book, Good-bye, I Love You (reviewed on 
page 14) came out and has been widely 
discussed in LDS circles, your letters 
have convinced us that it is time that we 
open up these pages to some frank discus- 
sion of how you have and/or are dealing 
with situations involving gay people in 
your family or circle of friends or wards. 
Please send us your thoughts for "Sisters 
Speak"--typed, double-spaced, and with 
margins of 10 and 50--by February 15th. 





Blessed Art Me— 
Mother 


I am always behind because I try to do 
what I "should": get organized, cook, 
clean, sew, garden, preserve food, make 
Max's favorite tortellini, read, write 
letters to family, spend quality time with 
my husband and our children, practice my 
music, work in the Church, do work in the 
community, keep a journal, get enough 
sleep, exercise!! The list is limitless. 
Doing these things brings happiness, but 
I have a lot of guilt when I can't do it 
all. Several months ago, however, I had 
an experience that has brought me some 
peace of mind. 


I was vaguely aware of the crying of 
my new grandson but was awakened enough 
this time to slip from the warmth of my 
bed to relieve my daughter. I took the 
squirming, tense little body and settled 
into the rocking chair, prepared to hold 
him for a long time. I gently tucked a 
beautiful shawl around him. As I rocked 
he went to sleep so quickly that I was 
glad that his mother had been too sleepy 
to notice. I wonder at the quickness of 
sleep when I rock my grandchildren, remem- 
bering how I longed for it when my own 
child had been crying. Then there had 
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been little joy in the late night hours. 

I realized that as a grandmother I am 
calmer and more relaxed. I thought of 

the great-grandmother who used this rocker 
and wondered if she had learned a similar 
lesson. 


I looked at the shawl that my daughter 
had knit, glad that she had learned the 
art of knitting and crocheting. My mother 
taught me to knit, my aunt taught me to 
crochet, and Grandmother Ethel taught me 
to piece quilts and make bread. [In turn, 
I taught my daughters. 


Because I was the first grandchild, I 
had had many quilts and dresses made for 
me. On the day that I married, Grand- 
mother gave me an exquisitely crocheted 
handkerchief and quilt. Each year her 
eyes became dimmer, her energy level 
lower. In my youthful exuberance, I 
saved the extra material that she had 
used to piece quilts, thinking that I 
could do it for her. I even had linen 
hemstitched for the handkerchiefs. 


Then the children started coming, and 
their needs were placed above all else. 
I made their clothes and diligently cut 
quilt pieces from the scraps so that they 
could have a wedding quilt like the one 
that I had been given. I knitted coats, 
sweaters, stockings, and slippers. When 
grandchildren came, I knitted white suits 
and dresses for their naming days... 
that is, for all but this grandchild. 


There had been little time during the 
past year for handiwork because I had 
spent every hour that I could collecting 
information for the life stories that I 
was writing. For many weeks, I had pre- 
pared for a stake workshop that I had to 
give about writing histories. I tried to 
justify my choices. My guilt increased, 
and I wondered if histories were impor- 
tant--I "should" have knit a suit. Tears 
of frustration came quickly. I knew that 
there would be more grandchildren, and I 
wanted each of them to have something 
that would show the love that I have for 
them. The white suits and dresses seemed 
to be perfect. 


I thought, however, of the wedding 
quilt now worn, the tea towels gone. The 
handkerchief remains beautifui, but witn 
time, it too will become fragile, and I 
will, after all, only be able to hand it 
down to one child. 


Then I remembered a copy of a will 
that I had found about twenty-five years 
ago while I had been trying to fill in 
some blanks in the lives of my ancestors. 
I gently laid my grandson in the hand- 
carved cradle made by my grandfather four 
generations back and went to the room 
that my family lovingly calls "The Dead 
Room." It took a minute to locate the 
will. It was written by my fifteenth 
great-grandfather, I read through it. 
Here was an ancestor who knew that his 
personal possessions would not last 
through many generations. A part of the 
will jumped out at me. 


. . » As touching the wealth of my 
son] . . my - belief is that 
there is but one God, and one mediator 
between God and men, which is Jesus 
Christ. So that I accept none other 
in heaven or earth to mediate between 
me and God . . . and touching the dis- 
tribuion of my temporal Goods, my 
purpose is . . . to bestow them to be 
accepted as the Fruits of Faith... . 
according to the words of our Lord: 

"I was Hungry and Thou gavest me meat," 
etc. And it followeth "That which ye 
have done to the least of my brethren 
ye have done it to me." And ever we 
should consider the true saying, "That 
which ye have done to the least my 
brethren ye had done it to me." 


He believed baptism, faith, and good 
works were the only way back to God. He 
directed his body to be buried without the 
ceremonies of the church of Rome. Because 
he was believed to be a heretic, there 
were those who later dug up his body and 
burned it. 


I thought of the generations between 
us that had not known of his testimony. 
I, toc, had a decision to make. What 
could I leave to help those who would 
struggle with similar choices? If I knit 
a suit, only one child could have it. If 
I write ancestoral histories, these his- 
tories might help my children and grand- 
children to have more meaningful lives. 
Maybe they would feel the love and faith 
that their ancestors have for Jesus 
Christ. Maybe they would be wrapped in 
enough courage, love, and faith to last 
all their lives and into eternity. 


Sonia P. Aycock 
Ephraim, Utah 


Dry Counsel 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


"When I was growing up, I used to hear 
leaders say that the Relief Society was 
to women what the Priesthood Quorums were 
to the men. That seemed to make sense. 
Our callings were different, but both 
were important; both were vital to the 
kingdom. In those days Relief Society 
had a kind of autonomy that would surprise 
many members of the Church todav. There 
was a separate Relief Society building on 
the lot beside our old rock meeting house, 
and later, when a new meeting house was 
built, the Relief Society raised the money 
to decorate and furnish their own room. 

We used to have to ask permission to use 
it. There was a Relief Society magazine 
published and edited by women. Local 
Relief Societies raised and dispersed 
their own funds. Primaries, too, had 
responsibility for their own projects. IL 
remember dropping pennies into a heart- 
shaped box on my birthday, and I knew that 
the Primary organization ran a children's 
hospital in Salt Lake City. Later as a 
bishop, I discovered that the Relief Soci- 
ety managed many social services, includ- 
ing adoptions, for the Church. The Relief 
Society president in our stake was an 
impressive woman, as powerful in her own 
way as any stake president. I learned to 
seek her counsel. 

"In the past ten or fifteen years, the 
old relationship between the Relief 
Society and the Priesthood Quorums has 
changed. Ward and church finances have 
been integrated, The Relief Society Maga- 
zine is gone, and the entire Church cur-— 
riculum is now supervised by a correlation 
I welcomed most of these 


committee. 
changes. We were brothers and sisters, 
after all. It seemed contrary to the 


spirit of the gospel to keep separate 
accounts. Nor did my wife lament the 
passing of The Relief Society Magazine. 

In many respects it seemed dated. Perhaps 
anew, more colorful magazine tuned to 

the needs of all adults would be better. 
Nor did most of us at the local level pay 
much attention when the social welfare 
institutions were reorganized. 


_-“veteradually I began to feel a pro- 
found loss. fiie-accumulation of all 
these changes amountéd to the virtual 
destruction of female leadership beyond 
the ward level. Relief Society General 
Board members no longer came to stake 
conferences. Men now edited all the 
Church magazines, including The Friend. 
Even at the ward level, the sleek new 
agencies meant a loss of responsibility 
for women. In our stake, and I suppose 
in many others, buildings were built 
without consulting any of the sisters, 
and Relief Society presidents sometimes 
discovered to their own astonishment that 
their stake president, pressured by an 
increasingly centralized Church building 
system, had made all the pertinent deci- 
sions regarding the Relief Society meeting 
room and kitchen. Gender distinctions 
even reached our young people as the 
Mutual Improvement Association became the 
Aaronic Priesthood/Young Women. 


"Recently my wife pointed out to me 
that questions regarding the Relief Soci- 
ety lesson manual are now to be addressed 
to the First Council of the Seventy. I 
was astonished and dismayed. We had 
taken our sisters' checkbooks, forbidden 
them to travel, and now we had started to 
open their mail! If any of us had behaved 
in that way at home, we would consider 
ourselves unworthy to hold the priesthood. 
Why then did we accept such behavior in 
the Church itself? 


"I found it hard to believe that those 
responsible for such decisions deliber- 
ately set out to undermine the position of 
women in the Church. Certainly they 
undertook these reforms thoughtfully, 
prayerfully. Their intent clearly was to 
strengthen the Church organization out-— 
lined in the Doctrine & Covenants, to 
bring all programs more fully under the 
direction of the priesthood, and to unify 
the Church. As I thought about it more, 
I began to see that there was a wonderful 
design in all this. Perhaps the Lord had 
allowed us to elevate the quorums in this 
way so that we would be forced to see the 
absurdity of our old distinctions between 
men and women. As long as we considered 
ourselves a Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion, we were unable to see the injustice 
in a system that labeled young men as 
Aaronic Priests and young women as Young 
Women. Even our insistence that the 
First Council of the Seventy administer a 
women's curriculum may be the Lord's way 
of highlighting the need for women on the 
First Council of the Seventy. 


ease do not misunderstand me. I do 
not think that it matters where we serve 
as long as we earnestly strive to do the 
Lord's will. Yet ironically our very 
insistence on the maleness of the Priest— 
hood has led us to elevate some forms of 
service over others. I am grateful that 
our sisters have been so loving, so for- 
giving, and so patient in continuing to 
do Christ's work while we have been busy 
seeking the high places in the synagogue. 
I do not know when and how women will be 
restored to their rightful place in the 
kingdom of the Saints, but I do know that 
it will happen, that the Spirit will not 
sustain the well-meaning but misguided 
notion that women follow their brothers 
to heaven." 


What would be the reaction in your 
ward if that sort of sermon were preached 
on some third Sunday of the month? 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Midwest Pilgrimage—1986 


With forty-five LDS women gathering 
from all over the Midwest to openly share 


their experiences and viewpoints, the 
reward is a warm, stimulating, and re- 
juvenating weekend. Judy Dushku, our 


guest speaker, enlightened us with the 
knowledge and insights gained from her 
travels this past year, particularly to 
the International Women's Conference in 


Nairobi, Kenya. There were discussion 
groups on four very diverse topics. One 
was the role of the homemaker: How does 


the Church define this role and what do we 
feel the role of homemaker should be? 
Another was a discussion of Carol 
Gilligan's book, In a Different Voice, 
which looks at psychological theory and 
women's development. The relative costs 
and benefits of managing a two-career 
family was a topic that provoked an inter- 
esting discussion of personal experiences 
and ambitions. Finally, we looked at two 
recent books, The Handmaid's Tale by 
Margaret Atwood and Always Coming Home by 
Ursala LeGuin, to see how they may or may 
not reflect Mormon ideas and practices. 


On a personal level, I asked myself 
what I gained from this weekend other 
than getting away from my usual daily 
responsibilities and sharing ideas and 
feelings on an adult level. First and 
foremost it was people, individually and 
collectively, who strengthened me through 
their wisdom, experience, humor, and 
commitment. They made an almost physical 
impression on my soul that has changed me 
for having interacted with them. 


Loretta shared some of her extensive 
poetry on Mormon women and, with wit and 
insight showed us our common foibles and 
emotions. 


Wendy stands out in my mind because she 
does say what she thinks. Her candidness 
is refreshing and helps me look at an 
issue with a new perspective. 


Suzanne shared some wisdom of a friend 
of hers that I thought useful to those of 
us who occasionally question our member- 
ship or activity in the Church. If we 
choose to leave the Church because we feel 
we are a little on the fringe of the main- 
stream, we make the Church more narrow. 


After many had shared critical deci- 
sions and difficulties in their lives, 
Cathy reminded us that struggle is what 
life is all about as we try to work out 
our salvation, and we shouldn't resist 
it. 


One woman said to me as we were getting 
ready to leave, "Wouldn't it be great if 
all of us were in one ward." While I 
have no doubt it would be a powerful, 
invigorating ward, I think one of the 
strengths of a retreat such as this is 
the opportunity that it provides for 
women to relate as individuals--not as a 
Relief Society president, bishop's wife, 
mother of five children, single career 
woman, good cook--just on a person-to- 
person equal basis. Also, I like having 
a group like this to retreat to--to draw 
from their commitment to the Church and 
the principles of the gospel, as well as 
from their encouragement of thinking about 
ethics and morals that will build and 
strengthen the Church because it builds 
and strengthens us individually. 


So what I brought home with me from 
this pilgrimage to Three Rivers, Michigan, 


was a renewed sense of community with my 
sisters in the gospel and throughout the 
world. This means I can go to a Church 
meeting with a stronger commitment to 
worship Jesus Christ and have faith in 
God. I can sing the hymns with more 
awareness of their message, and I will be 
less reluctant to raise my hand in Relief 
Society to make a comment and share myself 
with others. 


Kathryn W. Brown 
Midland, Michigan 


A Reawakening: 
The Exponent Provo Canyon 
Retreat 


Lately, I have been wandering in a 
spiritual desert. But for this sometime 
sleeper the Exponent retreat at the 
Trefoil Girl Scout Camp in Provo Canyon 
was a reawakening. As it was my first re- 
treat, my main goal was to spend a weekend 
away from dogs, cats, ducks, goats, chil- 
dren, and husband. In a true act of gene- 
rosity, motivated by selfishness, I do- 
nated my tomato and peach harvest to my 
neighbor to can and ran. 


For me, the retreat was a pilgrimage 
in time and space because thirty years ago 
I attended Brownie Camp at that very 
place. Thirty years later was the time, 
and the space was what I needed to find 
that young nine-year-old girl once again. 
At Trefoil camp I found other young girls, 
admittedly a little shop-worn, who came 
together in a reunion of sisters. During 
the first night's self-introductions, we 
began to bond as each of us stood and 
disclosed things about ourselves that 
sent everyone from laughter to tears to 
laughter again. 


During the first night of introduc- 
tions, I sensed a feeling of frustration 
and alienation that many seemed to have 
about their callings and Church relation- 
ships. But in the closing Sunday session, 
a strong spirit of well-being pervaded as 
we stood, arms entwined, in a circle of 
song and prayer. We confessed failures, 
doubts, and weaknesses. Together we 
created an atmosphere of trust, faith, and 
enlightenment. 


Through the next day we spoke of peace, 
politics, and painting, as well as using 
creativity, no matter what the avenue, to 
renew ourselves. Still searching, we 
discussed experiencing death, learning 
that we shouldn't bury our feelings but 
bring them out into the open. We also ex- 
changed the hope to better the lot for 
the rising poverty class of women and 
children through Church-sponsored skill 
and education programs. 


Perhaps the most touching experience 

for me was when the sacrament was blessed 
and administered by two husbands. The 
spirit of humility swept over me, cer- 
tainly momentous for one who is notorious 
for espousing priesthood ordination for 
women and who initially felt the men's 
appearance at the retreat necessary but 
intrusive. I wasn't alone in feeling 
this spiritual manifestation. Another 
sister, Judy Curtis, said it best: 
"Because there were only two of them, 
I sensed something akin to what I suppose 
are one's feelings about the ordinance of 
the washing of feet. I felt humility on 
their part at serving us and a quiet 
humility on my part at being served. 
sacrament took on new meaning for me 
because of this experience." 


The 


There were no Clorox bottle center- 
pieces or neatly calligraphed name tags. 
Thoreau would be proud of Lisa Arrington's 
simple, yet successful organization of 
the weekend. The food was catered, served 
on paper plates, and delicious. I went 
through culture shock when I got home, but 
as a result of that retreat I changed 
diapers with new gusto, hung out the wash 
with thoughtful insight, and felt that 
being a woman wasn't such drudgery after 
all. 


Not everyone has a chance to return to 
the past, but I did while embracing the 
present and hoping for the future. The 
spirit of Sisterhood settled upon me, and 
I for one left the desert for a. time to 
awaken in the land of milk and honey. 


Betina Lindsey 
Centerville, Utah 
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LETTERS 


Dear Exponent, 


I just finished reading Carol Lynn 
Pearson's book, Goodbye, I Love You. 
It was beautifully done, on a subject 
that we'd rather not acknowledge. I 
think she will have a profound effect on 
many people. 


I hope the pain of what she had to 
endure, both as she lived it, again as 
she wrote it, and always as it is with 
her, will be lessened by the knowledge 
that she has brought peace to so many. 


Sylvia Jutila 
Fortuna, California 


Dear Exponent II, 


Is is possible for you to send me the 
most recent issue of Exponent II? I was 
so eager to read it that I put it on the 
stove while I was fixing my son's lunch, 
so I could read-at-it as I worked. Unfor- 
tunately, the burner was still on, and I 
almost caused a major fire (not of the 
spirit). 


Alice Hemming 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Dear Sisters, 


I have very much enjoyed my first 
experience with Exponent ITI. (It was a 
birthday present from my sister!) 


I feel that there is a need for the 
sisters to express themselves. It is 
such a relief to read about the ideas 
and feelings of other sisters--to know 
that you're not alone in feelings in a 
certain area, 


Truth can withstand any criticism! 
One can sift it--throw out the unnecessary 
and heed valid criticism. 


Adriana Van Beek 


Greenwood, W.A., Australia 


Dear Exponent, 


I had long struggled with certain 
questions, the answers to which were 
great importance to me. I wanted to 
if we have a Heavenly Mother. If we 
what is She like, what does She hope 
each of us, what are Her concerns? 


Recently I got down on my knees and 
pleaded once more for an answer. I prayed 
that I might be able to recognize the 
answer in whatever form that it came. A 
few days later, I visited with a sister 
in our ward to whom I had been newly- 
assigned. I had never been comfortable 
opening up to other members of the Church 
and expressing my concerns or asking 
questions. (One time I voiced a concern 
to a visiting teacher only to be told 
that I shouldn't question the Church and 
especially not to other members as it 
might appear that I don't have a testimony 
and might also upset their own testimo- 
nies.) When I visited with this sister, 
I felt her love and concern for me and 
the strength of her testimony. She gave 
me some back issues of your magazine, 
which I had never heard of, and within 
those pages I found an answer and I knew 
that it was true. We do have a Heavenly 
Mother. I at last have some peace. I 
will continue to pray to know more about 
Her, and I know that those answers, too, 


will come. Dana. Reay 


Mesa, Arizona 


Dear Exponent II, 


Sorry for not renewing my subscription 
before. I am very happy that you are 
persistent and patient. 


I have missed your combination of 
scholarly, folksy, and somewhat provoca-— 
tive articles for Mormons. I find it 
very beneficial for this single Mormon 
male. 


Randy Burgess 
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Dear Exponent II, 


Just a note to tell you that because 
of Laurel T. Ulrich's column regarding 
menstruation and baptisms in the Temple 
(Summer 1986), we had our bishop inquire 
regarding the policy prior to our Young 
Women making a temple trip. I am glad 
that at least in the Los Angeles Temple 
no restrictions on menstruating girls are 
in place. The girls are cautioned to 
consider not doing baptisms on heavy 
days, but the decision is still left to 
the girls. 

Progress does occur. Maybe the Los 
Angeles Temple's success can bring pres- 
sure to bear elsewhere. 


Shari Siebers Crall 
Rancho, California 


Dear Sisters, 


I would like to receive another copy 
of Volume XII, No. 4 (Summer 1986), A 
visitor to my home became so enthusiastic 
with this issue of mine that they "de- 
filed" it by ripping out the order blank 
(thus ruining the story on the flip side!) 


On another note, perhaps you have 
noticed a new trend in the Ensign maga- 
zine. Consider yourselves the "trend- 
setters." The official] Church publication 
is now running stories on depression, 
PMS, child abuse, and sexuality. I 
find this very healthy; perhaps those 
living on the fringes will helped to 
feel that his or her problem is getting 
some official recognition. I feel the 
numbers of "troubled saints" is growing 
as the pressure mounts, or is it that 
silently suffering saints more recently 
have felt comfortable about coming out of 
the closet? 


Keep up the good work at Exponent II! 


Bonny K. Palmer 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Dear Editors, 


I should like to take the pleasure of 
telling you once again of the wonderful 
life I receive from Exponent II. Regard- 
less of what my plans are for the morning 
that it is deposited in my mail box, they 
change, and I treat myself to the exqui- 
site luxury of reading it. I lose all 
track of time and space. 


I am 71 years-of-age--quite young, in 
fact, and I am so glad that my life ex- 
pectancy will stretch to include many 
more years of reading this invigorating 
and uplifting literary contribution. I, 
like so many of your writers, have a firm 
dedication to the gospel and the love of 
Christ. The "strange things" that I see 
go on in some of our "framework" only 
serve to have a broadening effect upon my 
belief that we as a Church are still 
growing and changing and trying to be 
perfect in all avenues of the gospel. I 
believe that free agency is one of our 
most cherished gifts, and the way that I 
embrace life tells me that error is, was, 
and always shall be a part of this earth- 
life experience. Exponent II restates 
that I am not "different" when some things 
do not ring clear to me. Together, we 
shall gain knowledge! 


Leatha H. Christensen 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Friends 
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Dear Sisters, 


In response to Cindy Lefevre's article 
published in the Summer 1986 issue, Xy 


too, am angry and disappointed that I 
settled for the Mrs. degree. I don't 
even know who to be angry at. Myself? 


The Church? My husband? 

I do know that anger is better than 
the depression I felt for years, The 
anger pushes me to act; the depression 
only caused me to feel sorry for myself. 
I'm glad I've been nudged out into a more 
thinking, alive, thoughtful, and informa- 
tive world. 


I try not to be angry and bitter but 
to take what I have and move on from 
there. The more I reach out, the better 
I feel. TI am not in competition with 
anyone but me. I can start where I am. 

I listen, feel, and think. I am slowly 
finding my way. I am beginning to under- 
stand my own voice. 


Marge Armstrong 
Bountiful, Utah 


NEW POLICY 


We are eager to receive new fiction 
and poetry. For those works, we ask that 
you be sure that your name, complete 
address, and phone number are on each 
poem or on the title page of your story, 
and that you submit a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with your work for a 
reply. That will enable us to respond 
much more efficiently to your submissions 
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